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Spalding's 
Athletic  Library 

Anticipating   the    present    ten- 
diMcy    of    the    American    people 
t> )  V  ard  a  healthful  method  of  living 
and  enjoyment,  Spalding's  Athletic 
l.inrary  was  established  in  1892  for 
ilie  purpose  of  encouraging  ath- 
I   tK-3  in  every  form,  not  only  by 
I'liblKshing  the  official    rules   and 
'.tonls  pertaining  to  the  various 
1   i^times,  but  also  by  instructing, 
ml   to-day   Spalding's    Athletic 
lirary  is  unique  in  its  own  par- 
.  icular  field  and  has  been  conceded 
'lo  greatest  educational  series  on 
liletic  and  physical  training  sub- 
n.c-<s  that  has  ever  been  compiled. 
The   publication   of    a    distinct 
'"'  ries  of  books  devoted  to  athletic 
ports  and  pastimes  and  designed 
to    occupy    the    premier  place  in 
Ameiica  in  its  class  was  an  early 
idea  of   Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding,  who 
was  one  of  the   first  in  America 
to  publish  a  handbook  devoted  to 
athletic  sports,  Spalding's  Official 
,  .  ,  ,  Base  Ball  Guide  being  the  initial 

number,  which  was  followed  at  intervals  with  other  handbooks  on  the 
sports  prominent  in  the  '70s. 

Spalding's  Athletic  Library  has  had  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Spalding  in  all  of  its  undertakings,  and  particularly  in  all  books  devoted 
to  the  national  game.  This  applies  especially  to  Spalding's  Official 
Base  Ball  Guide  and  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record,  both  of  which 
receive  the  personal  attention  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding,  owing  to  his  early 
connection  with  the  game  as  the  leading  pitcher  of  the  champion  Boston 
and  Chicago  teams  of  1872-76.  His  interest  does  not  stop,  however,  with 
matters  pertaining  to  base  ball;  there  is  not  a  sport  that  Mr.  Spalding 
does  not  make  it  his  business  to  become  familiar  with,  and  that  the 
Library  will  always  maintain  its  premier  place,  with  Mr.  Spalding's  able 
counsel  at  hand,  goes  without  saying. 

The  entire  series  since  the  issue  of  the  first  number  has  been  under 
the  direct  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  President 
of  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  and  the  total  series  of 
consecutive  numbers  reach  an  aggregate  of  considerably  over  three 
hundred,  included  in  which  are  many  "annuals,"  that  really  constitute 
the  history  of  their  particular  sport  in  America  year  by  year,  back  copies 
of  which  are  even  now  eagerly  sought  for,  constituting  as  they  do  the 
really  first  authentic  records  of  events  and  official  rules  that  have  ever 
been  consecutively  compiled. 

When  Spalding's  Athletic  Library  was  founded,  seventeen  years  ago, 
track  and  field  athletics  were  practically  unknown  outside  the  larger 
colleges  and  a  few  athletic  clubs  in  the  leading  cities,  which  gave  occa- 
sional meets,  when  an  entry  list  of  250  competitors  was  a  subject  of  com- 
ment; golf  was  known  only  by  a  comparatively  few  persons;  lavsm  tennis 
bad  some  vogue  and  base  ball  was  practically  the  only  established  field 
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sport,  and  that  in  a  professional  way;  basket  ball  had  just  been  invented; 
athletics  for  the  schoolboy— and  schoolgirl— were  almost  unknown,  and 
an  advocate  of  class  contests  in  athletics  in  the  schools  could  not  get  a 
hearing.  To-day  we  find  the  greatest  body  of  athletes  in  the  world  is 
the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  Greater  New  York,  which  has  had 
an  entry  list  at  its  annual  games  of  over  two  thousand,  and  in  whose 
"elementary  series"  in  base  ball  last  year  106  schools  competed  for  the 
trophy  emblematic  of  the  championship. 

While  Spalding's  Athletic  Library  cannot  claim  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  athletics  in  this  country  is  due  to  it  solely,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  books  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  encouragement,  by 
printing  the  official  rules  and  instructions  for  playing  the  various  games 
at  a  nominal  price,  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  with  the  sole  object 
that  its  series  might  be  complete  and  the  one  place  where  a  person 
could  look  with  absolute  certainty  for  the  particular  book  in  which  he 
might  be  interested. 

In  selecting  the  editors  and  writers  for  the  various  books,  the  lead- 
ing authority  in  his  particular  line  has  been  obtained,  with  the  result 
that  no  collection  of  books  on  athletic  subjects  can  compare  with 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library  for  the  prominence  of  the  various  authors 
and  their  ability  to  present  their  subjects  in  a  thorough  and  practical 
manner. 

A  short  sketch  of  a  few  of  those  who  have  edited  some  of  the  lead- 
ing numbers  of  Spalding's  Athletic  Library  is  given  herewith : 


JAMES  E.  SULLIVAN 

President  American  Sports  Publishing  Com- 
pany; entered  the  publishing  house  of  Frank 
Leslie  in  1878.  and  has  been  connected  continu- 
ously with  the  publishing  business  since  then 
and  also  as  athletic  editor  of  various  New 
York  papers;  was  a  competing  athlete;  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
of  the  United  States;  has  been  actively  on  its 
board  of  governors  since  its  organization  until 
the  present  time,  and  President  for  two  suc- 
cessive terms;  has  attended  every  champion- 
ship meeting  in  America  since  1879  and  has  officiated  in  some  capacity  in 
connection  with  American  amateur  championships  track  and  field  games 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years;  assistant  American  director  Olympic  Games, 
PAris,  1930;  director  Pan-American  Exposition  athletic  department,  1901; 
chief  department  physical  culture  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St. 
Louis,  1904;  secretary  American  Committee  Olympic  Games,  at  Athens. 
1996;  honorary  director  of  Athletics  at  Jamestown  Exposition,  1907;  secre- 
tary American  Committee  Olympic  Games,  at  London,  1908;  member  of 
the  Pastime  A.  C,  New  York;  honorary  member  Missouri  A.  C,  St.  Louis; 
honorary  member  Olympic  A.  C,  San  Francisco;  ex-president  Pastime 
A.  C,  New  Jersey  A.  C,  Knickerbocker  A.  C;  president  Metropolitan 
Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.  for  fifteen  years;  president  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion League;  with  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  organized  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  of  New  York,  and  is  now  chairman  of  its  games  commit- 
tee and  member  executive  committee;  was  a  pioneer  in  playground  work 
and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League  of  New  York ; 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  as  special  commissioner  to  the  Olympic 
Games  at  Athens,  1906,  and  decorated  by  King  George  I.  of  the  Hellenes 
(Greece)  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the  Olympic  Games;  ap- 
pointed spef'ial  commissioner  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Olympic 
Games  at  London,  1908;  appointed  by  Mayor  McClellan.  1908.  p.s  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Greater  New  York. 


WALTER  CAMP 

of^Jl^^h^''^®''  °^  ^  century  Mr.  Walter  Camn 

&eathledc°s'"J?f'^-  ^  '"^'^'^^  Position  in  col- 
lege athletics.    It  is  immateria   what  organiza- 

♦  L  V^./"^*^*^*'''^  ^"'^  'college  athletics  or  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions,  insofir  al'colleel 
athletics  IS  concerned.  Mr.  Camp  has  afS 
played  an  important  part  in  its  conferences 
and  the  great  interest  in  and  high  plane  of 
\-a^  .^m^  Tm^^^P"''*  ^""^^y-  ^'•e  undoubtedly  due  r^ore 

^^^^^  C.l^r^  ^K^'"P  *^f  V,°  '^"y  °ther  indivfdual      Mr 

athletics  than  any  other  wrX^anYtt^'e^adTng^p"?"'"^  °!^  "^"'"^^ 
zinesof  America  are  always  anxious  to.securehi^^^nprf^^^■"'^  '"^^^- 
ball,  track  and  field  athletics,  base  ball  and  rowine  Mr  r  '^  L""  °"  ^°°* 
up  with  Ya  e  athletics  and  is  a  nart  of  v^ii-  ^"  >  ^  ,•  ^amp  has  grown 
While  he  has  been  designaedL  the  %^^^^^^ 

''Pown  fact  that  during  his  college  career  Mr  Camn  wt  ^"-  ',*  'f  ^  ^'^" 
of  the  best  players  that  ever  reoresentpH  vJi^  Fu^\^  regarded  as  one 
when  we  hear  of  Walter  Camp  irafJ^tbaH^'iLTr.^^  ^^^^  ball  field,  so 
ber  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  game  of  ba,e  h.ll'""/*  i'«o  ^emem- 
great  admirer.    Mr.  Camp  has  edited  SD^fdrn^'.nffi'i^J  "^^'"^  ^^  '«  * 

hfe^better  qualified  to  write'rr'sSSrA^-hfe^ii-LlbTa^rtha^n'fe! 
DR.  LUTHER   HALSEY  GULJCK 

in  AmeS"nnt'''"l"^^*  °^  Ph>'='''=='>  ♦raining 
I!!-<r  tu  '  ?"®  ^^°  has  worked  hard  to  im- 
press the  value  of  physical   training  in   tha 

tl  .;:^     Guhck  played  an  important  part  in 
that  congress;  he  received  several  awards  for 
h.sgood  work  and  had  many  honors  Conferred 
^^^^^;^R^  TT  *^"":    he  IS  the  author  of  a  great  manv 

^^^^^  books  on  the  subject:   it  was  Dr.  Gulick   who 

organized  the  Public  SchooTs' Afh?e"  i^c'lSfot^r"'  ^'^r^^  E.  Sullivan: 
was  Its  fir.st  Secretary:  Dr.  Gulick  was  ako  for  L^^^'"  ^ew  York,  and 
Physical  Training  in  the  pubhc  schooTs  of  Greate7Tew  wJ'''""'^*'''"- °^ 
the  position  to  assume  the  Presidency  of  the  PIaveTv,n^7  a  '  ^?^'?n'nK 
Anierica.  Dr.  Gulick  is  an  authority  on  all  ^ubW^.  Association  of 
ical  training  and  the  study  of  the  child?         ^''^^^'^^^  Pertaining  to  phys- 

JOHN    B.   FOSTER 

Successor  to  the  late  Henry  Chadwick 
(  Father  of  Base  Ball")  as  editor  nf  <3^i^ 
ing's  Official  Base  Ball  GuTdersp^onrng^edU^; 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  haa 
been  m  the  newspaper  business  for  many 
years  and  ,s  recognized  throughout  America 
as  a  leading  writer  on  the  national  game"  a 
h  t^nen^  h  ^""^r^^^^  K°^    organized    W    bkll 
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TIM    MURNANE 

Base  Ball  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
President  of  the  New  England  League  of 
Base  Ball  Clubs;  one  of  the  best  known  base 
ball  men  of  the  country;  known  from  coast 
to  coast;  is  a  keen  follower  of  the  game  and 
prominent  in  all  its  councils;  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  was  one  of  America's  foremost 
players:  knows  the  game  thoroughly  and 
writes  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  player 
and  an  official. 


HARRY  PHILIP  BURCHELL 

Sporting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
University  6f  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia 
University;  editor  of  Spalding's  Official  Lawn 
Tennis  Annual;  is  an  authority  on  the  game; 
follows  the  movements  of  the  players  minutely 
and  understands  not  only  tennis  but  all  other 
subjects  that  can  be  classed  as  athletics;  no 
one  is  better  qualified  to  edit  this  book  than 
Mr.  Burchell. 


GEORGE    T.    HEPBRON 

Former  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
director;  for  many  years  an  official  of  the 
Athletic  League  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  North  America ;  was  con- 
nected with  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  in  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  work  for  over 
twelve  years;  became  identified  with  basket 
ball  when  it  was  in  its  infancy  and  has  fol- 
lowed it  since,  being  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing exponent  of  tlie  official  rules;  succeeded 
Dr.  Gulick  as  editor  of  the  Official  Basket  Ball 

Guide  and  also  editor  of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library  book  on  How  to 

Play  Basket  Ball. 


JAMES   S.    MITGHEL 

Former  champion  weight  thrower ;  holder 
of  numerous  records,  and  is  the  winner  of 
more  championships  than  any  other  individual 
in  the  history  of  sport ;  Mr.  Mitchel  is  a  clo.se 
student  of  athletics  and  well  qualified  to  write 
upon  any  topic  connected  with  athletic  sport; 
has  been  for  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun. 


MICHAEL  C.   MURPHY 

The  world's  most  famous  athletic  trainer- 
the  champion  athletes  that  he  has  developed 
for  track  and  field  sports,  foot  ball  and  base  ball 
helds.  would  run  into  thousands;  he  became 
be'e"n°"?,  "^K '",  ^'  ^"^^  University  and  h^l 
been  particularly  successful  in  developing 
what  might  be  termed  championship  Ss- 
his  rare  good  judgment  has  placed  him  in  an 
t']T/^'i'.foP,T'-^'°"  ■'"  the  athletic  world  no" 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  dur- 
ing his  career  has  trained  only  at  two  col- 

University  of  PennsylvaniiTndDetoiTAthlltlc'^Clib^hil^^^   T'    *^? 


DR.  C.  WARD   CRAMPTON 

Succeeded  Dr.  Gulick  as  director  of  physical 
training  in  the  schools  of  Greater  New  York- 
as  secretary  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  is  at  the  head  of  the  most  remarkable 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  worid-  fs  a 
practical  athlete  and    gymnast  himself,   and 

^i%^rfi|^%-rmTThrslhZ^^o*f^^GK; 


DR.  GEORGE  J,  FISHER 

Has  been  connected  with  Y.  M.  C.  A  woric 
for  many  years  as  physical  director  at  CiS 
nati  and  Brooklyn,  where  he  made  such  a  high 
reputation  as  organizer  that  he  was  chosen  to 
fh^M^J-  ^"t*^^'-  «■  Gulick  as  Secretary  o? 
the  Athletic  League  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  North 
America  when  the  latter  resigned  to  teke 
charge  of  the  physical  training  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Greater  New  York. 


DR.  GEORGE   ORTON 

On  athletics,  college  athletics,  particularly 
track  and  field,  foot  ball,  soccer  foot  bal"  and 
training  of  the  youth,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
one  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Orton?  has  had 
the  necessary  athletic  experience  and  the 
ability  to  impart  that  experience  intelligentlv 
to  the  youth  of  the  land;  for  years  wirthe 
r^unner""'  """''^^   ^"^   Canadfan'chlmpion 
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FREDERICK  R.  TOOMBS 

A  well  known  authority  on  skating-,  rowing, 
boxing,  racquets,  and  other  athletic  sports; 
was  sporting  editor  of  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation, New  York;  dramatic  editor;  is  a  law- 
yer and  has  served  several  terms  as  a  member 
of  Assembly  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  has  written  several  novels  and 
historical  works. 


R.    L.   WELCH 

A  resident  of  Chicago;  the  popularity  of 
indoor  base  ball  is  chiefly  due  to  his  efforts; 
a  player  himself  of  no  mean  ability;  a  first- 
class  organizer;  he  has  followed  the  game  of 
indoor  base  ball  from  its  inception. 


DR.  HENRY  S.  ANDERSON 

Has  been  connected  with  Yale  University 
for  years  and  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
gymnastics;  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  in  America  on  gymnastic  sub- 
jects; is  the  author  of  many  books  on  physical 
training. 


CHARLES    M.   DANIELS 

Just  the  man  to  write  an  authoritative 
book  on  swimming;  the  fastest  swimmer  the 
world  has  ever  known;  member  New  York 
Athletic  Club  swimming  team  and  an  Olym- 
pic champion  at  Athens  in  1906  and  London, 
1908.  In  his  book  on  Swimming,  Champion 
Daniels  describes  just  the  methods  one  must 
use  to  become  an  expert  swimmer. 

GUSTAVE    BOJUS 

Mr.  Bojus  is  most  thoroughly  qualified  to 
write  intelligently  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  gymnastics  and  athletics;  in  his  day  one 
of  America's  most  famous  amateur  athletes; 
has  competed  successfully  in  gymnastics  and 
many  other  sports  for  the  New  York  Turn 
Verein;  for  twenty  years  he  has  been  prom- 
inent in  teaching  gymnastics  and  athletics; 
was  responsible  for  the  famous  gymnastic 
championship  teams  of  Columbia  University; 
now  with  the  Jersey  City  high  schools. 
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CHARLES   JACOBUS 

Admitted  to  be  the  "Father  of  Roque:" 
°^''^7,  A/?,*''"'=^.s  most  expert  players,  win- 
ning the  Olympic  Championship  at  St.  Louia 
17.,!  i  I'l  ''"  ardent  supporter  of  the  game 
and  follows  it  minutely,  and  much  of  the 
success  of  roque  is  due  to  his  untiring-  efforts: 

wr!^'"'^  \l^^^  I"-  "°  r*'  ^««'^'-  qualified   to 
write  on  this  subject  than  Mr.  Jacobus. 


DR.  E.  B.  WARMAN 

Well  known  as  a  physical  training-  expert: 
was  probably  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  f  eld 
and  IS  the  author  of  many  books  on  the  sub- 
J.  1 1.    lectures  extensively  each  year  all  over 


W.  J.  CROMIE 

Now  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania- 
was  formerly  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  director- 
«„fc  ^V''^''"'  °^  ^','  erymnastic  matters :The 


G.    M.    MARTIN 

By  profession  a  physical  director  of  the 
yf?XS.^rf,  Christian  Association;  a  closl 
t^t^^  f  '*"  •'""?^  gymnastic,  and  games 
tor  the  classes  in  the  gymnasium  or  clubs. 


PROF.  SENAC 

i.tlT^^^f^^  -^^^  fencing  world;  has  main- 
tamed  a  fencing  school  in  New  York  fo- 
years  and  developed  a  great  many  chaml 
pions;  understands  the  science  of  fencing 
thoroughly   and    the    benefits    to   be   ('erived 
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^  Giving  the  Titles  of  all  Spalding  Athletic  Library  Books  now 
v'-  ^     in  print,  grouped  lor  ready  relerence     g- 

No  SPALDING    OFFICIAL    ANNUALS 

1  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide 
lA  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record 

IC  Spalding's  Official  Collegiate  Base  BallAnnual 

2  Spalding's  Official  Foot  Ball  Guide 

2A  Spalding's  Official  Soccer  Foot  Ball  Guide 

3  Spalding's  Official  Cricket  Guide 

4  Spalding's  Official  Lawn  Tennis  Annual 

5  Spalding's  Official  Golf  Guide 

6  Spalding's  Official  Ice  Hockey  Guide 

7  Spalding's  Official  Basket  Ball  Guide 

7A  Spalding's  Official  Women's  Basket  Ball  Guide 

8  Spalding's  Official  Lacrosse  Guide 

9  Spalding's  Official  Indoor  Base  Ball  Guide 
10  Spalding's  Official  Roller  Polo  Guide 

12  Spalding's  Official  Athletic  Almanac 

I  2A  Spalding's  Official  Athletic  Rules 


D 


No. 
231. 


Group  I.  Base  Ball 

No.l  Spalding'sOfficialBase  Ball  Gtddc 

No.  lA      Official  Base  Ball  Record. 

No.  IC      Collegiate  Base  Ball  Annual. 

No.  202      How  to  Play  Base  Ball. 

No.  223     How  to  Bat. 

No.  232      How  to  Run  Bases. 

No.  230      How  to  Pitch. 

No.  229      How  to  Catch. 

No.  225      How  to  Play  First  Base. 

No.  226     How  to  Play  Second  Base. 

No.  227      How  to  Play  Third  Base. 

No.  228     How  to  Play  Shortstop. 

No.  224     How  to  Play  the  Outfield. 

How  to  Organize  a  Base  Ball 

League.  [Club. 

How  to  Organize  a  Base  Ball 

How  to  Manage  a  Base  Ball 

Club. 
How  toTrain  aBaseBallTeam 
How  to  Captain  a  Base  Ball 
How  to  Umpire  a  Game.  [Team 
Technical  Base  Ball  Terms. 

No.  219     Ready  Reckoner  of  Base  Ball 
Percentages. 

No.  350     How  to  Score. 

BASE  BALL  AUXILIARIES 

No.  348     Minor  League  Base  Ball  Guide 

No.  352     Official  Book  National  League 
of  Prof.  Base  Ball  Clubs. 

No.  340     Official    Handbook    National 
Playground  Ball  Assn. 

Group  II.  Foot  Ball 

No.2  Spalding'sOfficialFootBall  Guide 
No.  344    ADigest  of  the  Foot  Ball  Rules 
No.  324    How  to  Play  Foot  Ball. 
No.  2a    Spalding's  Official  Soccer  Foot 

Ball  Guide. 
No.  286    How  to  Play  Soccer. 
No.  335    How  to  Play  Rugby. 


FOOT  BALL  AUXILIARY 
No.  313    Official  Rugby FootBallGuide. 
No.  332    Spalding's   Official    Canadian 

Group  III.  ^'"'^^"^"''"  crIcKel 

No.  3  Spalding's  Official  Cricket  Guide. 
No.  277    Cricket  and  How  to  Play  It. 

Group  IV.  Lawn  Tennis 

No.      4    Spalding's  Official  Lawn  Te7i- 

nis  Annual. 
No.  157    How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis. 
No.  279    Strokes  and  Science  of  Lawn 

Group  V.  "^^""'^  6011 

No.      5    Spalding's  Official  Golf  Guide 
No.  276    How  to  Play  Golf. 

Group  VI.  Hochey 

No.     6    Spalding's  Official  Ice  Hockey 

Guide. 
No.  304    How  to  Play  Ice  Hockey. 
No.  154    Field  Hockey. 
(Lawn  Hockey. 
No.  188  <  Parlor  Hockey. 
(Garden  Hockey. 
No.  180     Ring  Hockey. 

HOCKEY  AUXILIARY 
No.  256    Official      Handbook     Ontario 
Hockey  Association. 

Group  VII.  Basket  Ball 

No.      7    Spalding's  Official   Basket 

Ball  Guide. 
No.   7a    Spalding's   Official    Women's 

Basket  Ball  Guide. 
No.  193    How  to  Play  Basket  Ball. 
BASKET  BALL  AUXILIARY 
No.  323    Official  Collegiate  Basket  BaU 

Handbook. 


ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  MAILED  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  10  CENTS 


SPALDING    ATHLETIC    LIBRARY 


Group  VIII. 

No. 


Spalding's    Official 
Guide. 
No.  201    How  to  Play  Lacrosse. 


Lacrosse 

Lacrosse 


(iroop  IX. 


Indoor  Base  Ball 


No.  9  Spalding's  Official  Indoor  . 
Ball  Guide. 


Group  X. 


Polo 


No.    10    Spaldinc's  Official  Roller  Polo 

Guide. 
No.  129    Water  Polo. 
No.  199    Equestrian  Polo. 

Group  XI.     Miscellaneous  Games 

No.  248  Archery. 
No.  138  Croquet. 
No.  271     Roque. 

I  Racquets. 
No.  194  S  Squash-Racquets. 

(Court  Tennis. 
No.    13    Hand  Ball. 
No.  167    Quoits. 
No.  170    Push  Ball. 
No.    14    Curling. 
No.  207    Lawn  Bowls. 
No.  188    Lawn  Games. 
No.  189    Children's  Games. 
No.  341    How  to  Bowl. 

Group  XII.  Afhieiics 

No.  12  Spalding's  Official  Athletic 
Almanac. 

No.  12a  Spalding's  Official  Athletic 
Rules. 

No.    27    College  Athletics. 

No.  182    All  Around  Athletics, 

No.  156    Athletes'  Guide. 

No.    87    Athletic  Primer. 

No.  273    Olympic  GamesatAthens,i906 

No.  252    How  to  Sprint. 

No.  255    How  to  Run  100  Yards. 

No.  174  Distance  and  Cross  Country 
Running.  [Thrower. 

No.  259    How    to    Become    a    Weight 

No.    55    Official  Sporting  Rules. 

No.  246    Athletic  Training  for  School- 
No.  317    Marathon  Running.        [boys. 

No.  331    Schoolyard  Athletics, 

No.  342    Walking  for  Health  and  Com- 
petition. 
ATHLETIC  AUXILIARIES 

No.  349  Intercollegiate  Official  Hand- 
book. 

No.  302    Y.  M.  C.  A.  Official  Handbook. 

No.  313  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  Official  Handbook. 

No.  314     Girls'    Athletics. 

No.  308  Official  Handbook  New  York 
Interscholastic  Athletic 
Association. 


«^™''«"'-         .ccol'Smenls 

No.  177  How  to  Swim. 

No.  296  Speed  Swimming. 

No.  128  How  to  Row. 

No.  209  How  to  Become  a  Skater. 

No.  178  How  to  Train  for  Bicycling. 

No.    23  Canoeing. 

No.  282  Roller  Skating  Guide. 


Group  XIV. 


Manly  Sports 


No.    18  Fencing.     ( By  Breck.) 

No.  162  Boxing. 

No.  165  Fencing.     (  By  Senac.) 

No.  140  Wrestling. 

No.  236  How  to  Wrestle. 

No.  102  Ground  Tumbling. 

No.  233  Jiu  Jitsu. 

No.  166  How  to  Swing  Indian  Clubs. 

No.  200  Dumb  Bell  E.xercises. 

No.  143  Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Bells. 

No.  262  Medicine  Ball  Exercises. 

No.    29  Pulley  Weight  Exercises. 

No.  191  How  to  Punch  the  Bag. 

No.  289  Tumbling  for  Amateurs. 

No.  326  Professional  Wrestling. 

Group  XV.  Gymnasllcs 

No.  104    Grading  of  Gymnastic  Exer- 
cises.      [Dumb  Bell  Drills. 
No.214    Graded  Calisthenics  and 
No.  254  Barnjum  Bar  Bell  Drill.  [Games 
No.  158   Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gymnastic 
No.  124    How  to  Become  a  Gymnast. 
No.  287    Fancy  Dumb  Bell  and  March- 
ing Drills.  [Apparatus. 
No.  327    Pyramid    Building     Without 
No.  328    Exercises  on  the  Parallel  Bars. 
No.  329    Pyramid     Building    with 
Wands,  Chairs  and  Ladders 
GYMNASTIC   AUXILIARY 
No.  345    Official  Handbook  I.  C.  A.  A. 
Gymnasts  of  America. 

Group  XVI.         Physical  culture 

No.  161    Ten  Minutes'  Exercise  for 

Busy  Men.  [giene. 

No.  208    Physical  Education  and  Hy- 

No.  149    Scientific    Physical    Training 

and  Care  of  the  Body. 
No.  142    Physical  Training  Sir-'plified. 
No.  185    Hints  on  Health. 
No.  213    285  Health  Answers. 
No.  238     Muscle  Building.  [ning 

No.  234  School  Tactics  and  Maze  Run- 
No.  261  Tensing  Exercises,  [nasties. 
No.  285  Health  by  Muscular  Gym- 
No.  288  Indigestion  Treated  by  Gym- 
No.  290  Get  Well:  Keep  Well,  [nasties. 
No.  325  Twenty-Minute  Exercises. 
No.  330    Physical     Training    for    the 

School  and  Class  Room. 
No.  346    How  to  Live  100  Years. 


ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  BOOKS  MAILED  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  10  CENTS 


SPALDING  ATHLETIC  LIBRAR^I 


Group  I.      Base  Ball 

No.        1— Spalding's        Official 
Base    Ball    Guide. 

The    leading    Base    Ball 
annual  of  the  country,  and 
the    official    authority    of 
the    game.      Contains    the 
official  playing  rules,  with 
an  explanatory  index  of  the 
rules  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Spalding ;     pictures  of   all 
the  teams  in  the  National, 
American     and     minor    leagues ;     re- 
views of  the  season;  and  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information.  Price  10  cents. 
No.     lA  — Spalding's     Official 
Ba.<se  Hall  Itecord. 
Contains  records  of  all  kinds  from 
the  beginning  of  the  National  League 
and  official  averages  of  all  professional 
organizations  for   past  seasor.    Illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  leading  teams 
and  players.     Price  10  cents. 
i\o.       IC— Spalding's      Official 
Collegiate   Base   Ball   An- 
nual. 
Contains  matters  of  interest  exclu- 
sively for  the  college  player ;    pictures 
and  records  of  all  the  leading  colleges. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.  302— HoTT  to  Play  Base 
Ball. 
Edited  by  Tim  Murnane.  New  and 
revised  edition.  Illustrated  with  pic- 
tures showing  how  all  the  various 
curves  and  drops  are  thrown  and  por- 
traits of  leading  players.  Price  10  cents. 
No.    22:5— Hoiv    to    Bat. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  becoming 
a  proficient  batter  than  by  reading  this 
book  and  practising  the  directions. 
Numerous  illustrations.  Price  10  cents. 
No.  232— How  to  Run  the 
Bases. 
This  book  gives  clear  and  concise 
directions  for  excelling  as  a  base  run- 
ner; tells  when  to  run  and  when  not  to 
do  so ;  how  and  when  to  slide ;  team 
work  on  the  bases;  in  fact,  every  point 
of  the  game  is  thoroughly  explained. 
Illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
No.    230— How    to    Piteli. 

A  new,  up-to-date  book.  Its  contents 
are  the  practical  teaching  of  men  who 
have  reached  the  top  as  pitchers,  and 
who  know  how  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  their  art.  All  the  big  leagues' 
pitchers  are  shown.    Price  10  cents. 


No.   229— How    to    Catch. 

Every  boy  who  has  hopes  of  being  a 
clever  catcher  should  read   how  well- 
known   players    cover    their    position. 
Pictures  of  all  the  noted   catchers  in 
the  big  leagues.    Price  10  cents. 
No.    22.">— Ho^v    to    I'lay    First 
Base. 
Illustrated  with   pictures  of  all  the 
prominent  first  basemen.  Price  10  cents. 
No.  22<)— Hot*'  to  Play  Second 
Base. 
The  ideas  of  the  best  second  basemen 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  book  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  boys  who  want 
to  know  the  fine  points  of  play  at  this 
point  of  the  diamond.      Price  10  cents. 
No.   227— How   to   Play  Third 
Base. 
Third  base  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  important  of  the  infield.    All  the 
points  explained.    Price  10  cents. 
Xo.  228— How   to  Play   Short- 
stop. 
Shortstop  is  one  of  the  hardest  posi- 
tions on  the  infield  to  fill,  and  quick 
thought  and  quick  action  are  necessary 
for  a  player  who  expects  to  make  good 
as  a  shortstop,     lllus.    Price  10  cents. 
Xo.     224— How     to     Play     the 
Outfleld. 
An  invaluable   guide   for   the   out- 
fielder.    Price  10  cents. 
No.  231— HoTv  to  Coach;  Hott 
to   Captain    a   Team;   Hotv 
to    I^Iunage   a   Teani;    Ho\t 
to     Umpire;     Hoiiv     to     Or- 
ganise   a     liCague;     Tech- 
nical Terms  of  Base  Ball. 
A  useful  guide.     Price  10  cents. 
Xo     219- Ready   Reckoner   of 
Base    Ball    Percentages. 
To  supply  a  demand  for  a  book  which 
would   show  the   percentage  of  clubs 
without  recourse  to  the  arduous  work  of 
figuring,  the  publishers  had  these  tables 
compiled  by  an  expert.     Price  10  cents 
Xo.    ;{.%<> — Hov»-    to    Score. 

A  practical  text  book  for  scorers  of 
base  ball  games,  both  amateur  and 
expert.  The  most  complete  book  of 
instruction  on  the  art  of  scoring  that 
has  yet  been  published.  An  appendix 
includes  answers  to  numerous  problems 
which  arise  in  scoring  a  game  and  is 
of  great  value  in  deciding  what  course 
to  pursue  when  an  intricate  point  in 
the  rules  arises.  Compiled  by  J.  M. 
Cummings.    Price  10  cents. 


SPALDING  ATHLETIC  LIBRARY 


BASE    BALI.    AIXIMARIES. 
No.   348— Minor   Leagrae   Base 
Ball  Guide. 

The  minors'  own  guide.     Edited  by 
President  T.  H.  Murnane.  of  the  New 
England  League.     Price  10  cents. 
Mo.     ."iS^— Ollic-ial      Handbook: 

of     the     National     lieagrue 

of  I'roi'eMNionai  Ua^ie  Ball 

Clubs. 
Contains  the  Constitution,  By-Laws, 
Official  Rules,  Averages,  and  schedule 
of  the  National  League  for  the  current 
year,  together  with  list  of  club  officers 
and  reports  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  League.  Price  10  cents. 
]Vo.     840— OfHoial      Handbook 

JVational  I'layground  Ball 

Association. 
This  game  is  specially  adapted  for 
playgrounds,  parks,  etc.;  is  spreading 
rapidly.  The  book  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  game,  rules  and  list  of 
officers.    Price  10  cents. 

Group  II.     Foot  Ball 

No.       2— Spaldingr's        Official 
Foot   Ball   Gnide 

Edited  by  Walter  Camp. 
I  Contains  the  new  rules, 
with  diagram  of  field;  All- 
America  teams  as  selected 
by  the  leading  authorities; 
reviews  of  the  game  from 
various  sections  of  the 
country;  scores;  pictures. 
Price  10  cents. 
No.  344— A  Digest  of  tlie 
Foot  Ball  Kales. 
This  book  is  meant  for  the  use  of 
officials,  to  help  them  to  refresh  their 
memories  before  a  game  and  to  afford 
them  a  quick  means  of  ascertaining  a 
point  during  a  game.  It  also  gives  a 
ready  means  of  finding  a  rule  in  the 
Official  Rule  Book,  and  is  of  great  help 
to  a  player  in  studying  the  Rules. 
Compiled  by  C.  W.  Short,  Harvard,  1908. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.  324— How  to  Play  Foot 
Ball. 
Edited  by  Walter  Camp,  of  Yale. 
Everything  that  a  beginner  wants  to 
know  and  many  points  that  an  expert 
will  be  glad  to  learn.  Snapshots  of 
leading:  teams  and  players  in  action, 
with  comment*  by  Walter  Camp. 
Price  10  cents. 


No,  2.4— .Spnldine's  Official 
As.sociiitioii  Soccer  FoiJt 
Ball    Guide. 

A  complete  and  up-to- 
dateguide  to  the  "Soccer" 
game  in  the  United  States. 
Contains  instructions  for 
playing  the  game,  official 
rules,  and  interesting 
news  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Illustrated.  Price 
10  cents. 


•lay 


Xo.   2SG— How     to 
cer. 

How  each  position  should  be  played, 
written  by  the  best  player  in  England 
in  h>3  respective  position,  and  illus- 
trated with  full-page  photographs  of 
players  in  action.    Price  10  cents. 

No.  335— How  to  Play  Rugby. 

Compiled  in  England  by  "Old  Inter- 
national." Contains  directions  for 
playing  the  various  positions,  with  dia- 
grams and  illustrations.   Price  10  cents. 

FOOT    BALL,    AUXILIARIES. 
No.     332— Spalding's      Official 
Canadian  Foot  Ball 

Guide. 

The  official  book  of  the  same  ih  Jan- 
ada.     Price  10  cents. 

No.  .•i4.'i— Official  Rugby  Foot 
Ball   Guide. 

The  official  handbook  of  the  Rugby 
game,  containing  the  official  playing 
rules,  referee's  decisions,  articles  on 
the  game  in  the  United  States  and  pic- 
tures of  leading  teams.    Price  10  cents. 

Group  in.       Cricket 

No.        .3— Spalding's        Official 
Cricket    Guide. 

The  most  complete  year 
book  of  the  game  that  has 
ever  been  published  in 
America.  Reports  of 
special  matches,  official 
rules  and  pictures  of  all 
the  leading  teams.  Price 
10  cents. 

No.    277— Cricket;     anck     How 
to    Play    it. 

By  Prince  Ranjitsinhji.  The  game 
described  concisely  and  illustrated  with 
full-page  pictures  posed  especially  for 
this  book.    Price  10  cents. 
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Group  IV, 


Lawn 
Tennis 


No.        4— Spalding's        Official 
I>aTrn   Tennis   Annual. 

Contents  include  reports 
of  all  important  tourna- 
ments; official  ranking- 
from  1885  to  date;  laws  of 
lawn  tennis;  instructions 
for  handicapping;  deci- 
sions on  doubtful  points; 
management  of  tourna- 
ments; directory  of  clubs; 
out  and  keeping  a  court.  Illus- 
Price  10  cents. 


No.    157— How   to    Play   L.aTrn 
Tennis. 

A  complete  description  of  lawn  ten- 
nis; a  lesson  for  beginners  and  direc- 
tions telling  how  to  make  the  most  im- 
portant strokes.  Illustrated.  Price 
10  cents. 

No.  379— StroUes  and  Science 
of  Lawn   Tennis. 

By  P.  A.  Vaile,  a  leading  authority 
on  the  game  in  Great  Britain.  Every 
stroke  in  the  game  is  accurately  illus- 
trated and  analyzed  by  the  author. 
Price  10  cents. 


Golf 


Group  V. 

No.        5— Spalding's 
Golf    Guide. 

Contains  records  of  all 
important  tournaments, 
articles  on  the  game  in 
various  sections  of  the 
country.pictures  of  prom- 
inent players.official  play- 
ing rules  and  general 
items  of  interest.  Price 
10  cents. 


No.    276— How    to    Play    Golf. 

By  James  Braid  and  Harry  Vardon, 
the  world's  two  greatest  players  tell 
how  they  play  the  game,  with  numer- 
ous full-page  pictures  of  them  taken 
on  the  links.    Price  10  cents. 


Group  VI.       Hockey 

No.  0— Spalding's  Officiali  Ice 
Hocliey     Guide. 

The  official  year  book  of 
the  game.      Contains  the 
official  rules,   pictures  of 
leading  teams  and  players, 
records,     review    of    the 
season,  reports  from  dif- 
ferent   sections     of     the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
Price  10  cents. 
So.     304— How     to     Play     Ice 
Hocliey. 
Contains  a  description  of  the  duties 
of  each  player.    Illustrated.    Price  10 
cents. 

No.    154— Field    Hockey. 

Prominent  in  the  sports  at  Vassar, 
Smith,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr  and  other 
leading  colleges.    Price  10  cents. 

No.  188  —  Lawn  Hockey, 
Parlor  Hockey,  Garden 
Hockey. 

Containing  the  rules  for  each  gam*. 
Illustrated.    Price  10  cents. 

No.   180— Ring  Hockey. 

A  new  game  for  the  gymnasium. 
Exciti  ng  as  basket  ball.    Price  10  cents. 

HOCKEY    AUXILIARY. 

No.  250— Official  Handbook 
of  the  Ontario  Hockey 
Association. 

Contains  the  official  rules  of  the 
Association,  constitution,  rules  of  com- 
petition, list  of  officers,  and  pictures  of 
leading  players.    Price  10  cents. 


Group  VII. 


Basket 
Ball 


Xo.        7— Spalding's        Official 
Basket     Ball     Guide. 

Edited  by  George  T. 
Hepbron.  Contains  the 
revised  official  rules,  de- 
cisions on  disputed  points, 
records  of  prominent 
teams,  reports  on  the  game 
from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Illustrated,  Price 
10  cents. 
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\n.  7A— Si>al(lin«'s  Official 
Women's  UasUet  JIall 
Guide. 

Edited  by  Miss  Senda  Berenson,  of 
Smith  College.  Contains  the  official 
playing  rules  and  special  articles  on 
the  game  by  prominent  authorities. 
Illustrated.     Price  10  cents. 

No.  ion— HoTV  to  Play  BaaUet 
Ball. 

By  G.  N.  Messer.  The  best  book  of 
instruction  on  the  game  yet  published. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  pictures 
and  diagrams  of  plays.    Price  10  cents. 

BASKET    BALL    AUXILIARY. 
No.     au;?— Collesriate     Basket 
Ball     IlantlVooU. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Colle- 
giate Basket  Ball  Association.  Con- 
tains the  official  rules,  records,  All- 
America  selections,  reviews,  and  pic- 
tures. Edited  by  H.  A.  Fisher,  of 
Columbia.     Price  10  cents. 

Group  VIII.  Lacrosse 

No.  S— Spalelins'.s  Official  La- 
cros.se    Gaide. 

Contains  the  constitution,  by-laws, 
playing  rules,  list  of  officers  and  records 
of  the  U.  S.  Inter-Collegiate  Lacrosse 
League.  Price  10  cents. 
No.  aoi— How  to  Play  La- 
crosse. 

Every  position  is  thoroughly  ex- 
plained in  a  most  simple  and  concise 
manner,  rendering  it  the  best  manual 
of  the  game  ever  published.  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  snapshots  of  im- 
portant plays.    Price  10  cents. 


Group  IX. 


Indoor 
Base  Ball 


No.  9— Spaldinff's   Official  In- 
door   Base    Ball    Guide. 

America's  national  game 
is  now  vieing  with  other 
indoor  games  as  a  winter 
pastime.  This  book  con- 
tains the  playing  rules, 
pictures  of  leading  teams, 
and  interesting  articles  on 
the  game  by  leading  au- 
thorities on  the  subject. 
Price  10  cents. 


Polo 


Group  X. 

Xo.       TO — Spalding's 
Official  Holler 
I'olo    Guide. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Keane. 
A  full  description  of  the 
game;  official  rules,  re- 
cords; pictures  of  promi- 
nentplayers.  Price lOcents. 


Xo.    12J— Water    Polo. 

The  contents  of  this  book  treat  of 
every  detail,  the  individual  work  of  the 
players,  the  practice  of  the  team,  how 
to  throw  the  ball,  with  illustrations  and 
many  valuable  hints.    Price  10  cents. 


Xo.    199 — Equestrian   Polo. 

Compiled  by  H.  L.  Fitzpatrick  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  Illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  leading  players,  av-d  contains 
most  useful  information  for  polo  play- 
ers.   Price  10  cents. 


Group  XI.Mis^?,ll^"^" 
*^        ous  Games 

Xo.     271— Spalding's      Official 
Ito«iue    Guide. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Roque  Association  of  America. 
Contains  a  description  of  the  courts 
and  their  construction,  diagrams,  illus- 
trations, rules  and  valuable  informa- 
tion.   Price  10  cents. 


Xo.     13S— Spalding's     Official 
Croquet    Guide 

Contains  directions  for  playing,  dia- 
grams of  important  strokes,  description 
of  grounds,  instructions  for  the  begin- 
ner, terms  used  in  the  game,  and  the 
official  playing  rules.     Price  10  cents. 


Xo.     a41— How     to     Bowl. 

The  contents  include:  diagrams  of 
effective  deliveries;  hints  to  beginners; 
liow  to  score;  official  rules;  spares, 
how  they  are  mdae;  rules  for  cocked 
hat.  quintet,  cocked  hat  and  feather, 
battle  .came.  etc.    Price  10  cents. 
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No.    24S— Archery. 

A  new  and  up-to-date  book  on  this 
fascinating  pastime.  The  several 
varieties  of  archery;  instructions  for 
shooting;  how  to  select  implements; 
how  to  score;  and  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting information.  Illustrated.  Price 
10  cents. 

No.  194— Racqnet.s,  Squash- 
Racquets  and  Court  Ten- 
nis. 

How  to  play  each  game  is  thoroughly 
explained,  and  all  the  difficult  strokes 
shown  by  special  photographs  taken 
especially  for  this  book.  Contains  the 
official  rules  for  each  game.  Price  10 
cents. 

No.    167— Q,noits. 

Contains  a  description  of  the  plays 
used  by  experts  and  the  official  rales. 
Illustrated.     Price  10  cents. 


No.    170— Push    Ball. 

This  book  contains  the  official  rules 
and  a  sketch  of  the  game;  illustrated. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.    13— How    to    Play    Hand 
Ball. 

By  the  world's  champion,  Michael 
Egan.  Every  play  is  thoroughly  ex- 
plained by  text  and  diagram.  Illus- 
trated.   Price  10  cents. 

No.    14 — Curlingr. 

A  short  history  of  this  famous  Scot- 
tish pastime,  with  instructions  for 
play,  rules  of  the  game,  definitions  of 
terms  and  diagrams  of  different  shots. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.      207— Bowlingr      on      the 
Green;  or,  LaTrn  BotvIs. 

How  to  construct  a  green;  how  to 
play  the  game,  and  the  official  rules 
of  the  Scottish  Bowling  Association. 
Illustrated.     Price  10  cents. 

No.    189— Children's    Games. 

These  games  are  intended  for  use  at 
recesses,  and  all  but  the  team  games 
have  been  adapted  to  large  classes. 
Suitable  for  children  from  three  to 
eight  years,  and  include  a  great  variety. 
Price  10  cents. 


No.    ISS — LaTfu    Games. 

Lawn  Hockey,  Garden  Hockey,  Hand 
Tennis,  Tether  Tennis;  also  Volley 
Ball,  Parlor  Hockey,  Badminton,  Bas- 
ket Goal.    Price  10  cents. 

Group  XII.   Atnletics 

No.       12— Spaldingr's       Official 
Athletic   Aluianac. 

Compiled  by  J.  E.  Sulli- 
van, Presidentof  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union.  The 
only  annual  publication 
now  issued  that  contains  I 
a  complete  list  of  amateur  | 
best-on-records;  intercol- 
legiate, swimming,  inter- 
scholastic,  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Swedish,  Continental,  South  African, 
Australasian;  numerous  photos  of  in- 
dividual athletes  and  leading  athletic 
teams.     Price  10  cents. 

No.     12A— Spalding^'s     Official 
Athletic    Rules. 

The  A.  A.  U.  is  the  governing  body 
of  athletes  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  all  games  must  be  held 
under  its  rules,  which  are  exclusively 
published  in  this  handbook,  and  a  copy 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  athlete 
and  every  club  officer  in  America. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.    27— Collegre    Athletics. 

M.  C.  Murphy,  the  well-kn«wn  ath- 
letic trainer,  now  with  Pennsylvania, 
the  author  of  this  book,  has  written  it 
especially  for  the  schoolboy  and  college 
man,  but  it  is  invaluable  for  the  athlete 
who  wishes  to  excel  in  any  branch  of 
athletic  sport;  profusely  illustrated. 
Price  10  cents. 

Ath- 


Gives  in  full  the  method  of  scoring 
the  All-Around  Championship;  how  to 
train  for  the  All-Around  Champion- 
ship.   Illustrated.    Price  10  cents. 

No.    150— Athlete's    Guide. 

Full  instructions  for  the  beginner, 
telling  how  to  sprint,  hurdle,  jump  and 
throw  weights,  general  hints  on  train- 
ing; valuable  advice  to  beginners  and 
important  A.  A.  U.  rules  and  their  ex- 
planations, while  the  pictures  comprise 
many  scenes  of  champions  in  action. 
Price  10  cents. 
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Ao.  27a— The  Olympic  Games 
nt    AtlieiiN. 

A  complete  account  of  the  Olympic 
Games  of  1906.  at  Athens,  the  greatest 
International  Athletic  Contest  ever 
held.  Compiled  by  J.  E.  Sullivan, 
Special  United  States  Commissioner  to 
the  Olympic  Games.    Price  10  cents. 

No.    Sr— Athletic    Primer. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  Sullivan.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  Tells  how  to  organize  an  ath- 
letic club,  how  to  conduct  an  athletic 
meeting,  and  gives  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  athletic  meetings;  contents 
also  include  directions  for  laying  out 
athletic  grounds,  and  a  very  instructive 
article  on  training.    Price  10  cents. 

No.     255— How     to     Rnn     lOO 
Yarrts. 

By  J.  W.  Morton,  the  noted  British 
champion.  Many  of  Mr.  Morton's 
methods  of  training  are  novel  to 
American  athletes,  but  his  success  is 
the  best  tribute  to  their  worth.  Illus- 
trated.    Price  10  cents. 

No.  174 — Di.stance  and  Cross- 
Coiinti-y    Kiinniiif;. 

By  George  Orton,  the  famous  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  runner.  The 
quarter,  half,  mile,  the  longer  dis- 
tances, and  cross-country  running  and 
steeplechasing.  with  instructions  for 
training;  pictures  of  leading  athletes 
in  action,  with  comments  by  the  editors 
Price  10  cents. 
No.     2.">9— Weijjfht     Throwing. 

Probably  no  other  man  in  the  world 
has  had  the  varied  and  long  experience 
of  James  S.  Mitchel,  the  author,  in  the 
weight  throwing  department  of  ath- 
letics. The  book  gives  valuable  infor- 
mation not  only  for  the  novice,  but  for 
the  expert  as  well.     Price  10  cents. 

No.      240— Athletic      Training 
for    Schoolhoys. 

By  Geo.  W.  Orton.  Each  event  in  the 
intercollegiate  programme  is  treated 
of  separately.     Price  10  cents. 

No.        55— Official         Sporting 
Rnles. 

Contains  rules  not  found  in  other 
publications  for  the  government  of 
many  sports;  rules  for  wrestling, 
shuffleboard,  snowshoeing.  profes- 
sional racing,  pigeon  shooting,  dog 
racing,  pistol  and  revolver  shooting. 
British  water  polo  rules.  Rugby  foot 
ball  rules.    Price  10  cents. 


No.   252— How   to   Sprint. 

Every  athlete  who  aspires  to  be  a 
sprinter  can  study  this  book  to  advan- 
tage.   Price  10  cents. 

No.  .3.11— Schoolyard  Ath- 
letics. 

By  J.  E.Sullivan,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  member 
of  Board  of  Education  of  Greater  New 
York.  An  invaluable  handbook  for 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Gives  a 
systematic  plan  for  conducting  school 
athletic  contests  and  instructs  how  to 
prepare  for  the  various  events.  Illus- 
trated.   Price  10  cents. 

No.  317— Marathon  Knnnlng. 

A  new  and  up-to-date  book  on  this 
popular  pastime.  Contains  pictures 
of  the  leading  Marathon  runners, 
methods  of  training,  and  best  times 
made  in  various  Marathon  events. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.  .142— W  alkmg;  for 
Health    and    Competition. 

Contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  and 
interesting  information  for  the  pedes- 
trian, giving  the  best  methods  of  walk- 
ing for  recreation  or  competition,  by 
leading  authorities.  A  history  of  the 
famous  Fresh  Air  Club  of  New  York  is 
also  included,  with  specimen  tours, 
rules  for  competitive  walking,  records 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price  10 
cents. 

ATHLETIC     AUXILIARIES. 

No.  349— Official  Intercolle- 
giate A. A. A. A.   Handbook:. 

Contains  constitution,  by-laws,  and 
laws  of  athletics;  records  from  1876  to 
date.     Price  10  cents. 

No.  30S— Official  Handbook 
Nev»-  York  Interschol- 
astic  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. 

Contains  the  Association's  records, 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  other 
information.    Price  10  cents. 

No.  302—  Official  Y.M.C.A. 
Handbook. 

Contains  the  official  rules  ^"veming 
all  sports  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  official  Y.  M.  C.  A.  scoring 
tables,  pentathlon  rules,  pictures  of 
leading  Y.  M.  C.  A.  athletes.  Price 
10  cents. 
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No.  313— Official  HamlbooU 
of  the  Public  Sclioolii 
Atliletic    League. 

Contains  complete  list  of  records, 
constitution  and  general  review  of  the 
season  in  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  of  Greater  New  York.  Illus- 
trated.    Price  10  cents. 

No.    .tl-1 — "Girls'        Atliletics." 
Official    Handbook    of    the 
Girls'       Brancli       of       the 
Public      School.-*     Athletic 
League. 
The  official   publication.     Contains  : 
constitution  and  by-laws,  list  of  offi- 
cers, donors,  founders,  life  and  annual 
members,     reports    and    illustrations, 
schoolroom    games.      Edited    by  Miss 
Jessie  H,  Bancroft.     Price  10  cents. 

Group  XIII.    Athletic 
Accomplishments 

No.    177— How    to    Swim. 

Will  interest  the  expert  as  well  as 
the  novice:  the  illustrations  were  made 
from  photographs  especially  posed, 
showing  the  swimmer  in  clear  water; 
a  valuable  feature  is  the  series  of 
"land  drill  "  exercises  for  the  beginner. 
Price  10  cents. 
No.    25>(>— Speed    Swimming. 

By  Champion  C.  M.  Daniels  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  team,  holder 
of  numerous  American  records,  and  the 
best  swimmer  in  America  qualified  to 
write  on  the  subject.  Any  boy  should 
be  able  to  increase  his  speed  in  the 
water  after  reading  Champion  Daniels' 
instructions  on  the  subject.  Price  10 
cents. 

No.    13S— How    to    Kow. 

By  E.  J.  Giannini,  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  one  of  America's  most 
famous  amateur  oarsmen  and  cham- 
pions. Shows  how  to  hold  the  oars, 
the  finish  of  the  stroke  and  other  valu- 
able information.    Price  10  cents. 

No.  23— Canoeing. 

Paddling,  sailing,  cruising  and  rac- 
ing eanoes  and  their  uses;  with  hints 
on  rig  and  management;  v.he  choice  of 
a  canoe;  sailing  canoes,  racing  regula- 
tions; canoeing  and  camping.  Fully 
illustrated.     Price  10  rpntn. 


No.    309— How    to    Become    a 
SUater. 

Contains  advice  for  beginners;  how 
to  become  a  figure  skater,  showing  how 
to  do  all  the  different  tricks  of  the  best 
figure  skaters.  Pictures  of  prominent 
skaters  and  numerous  diagrams.  Price 
10  cents. 

No.  2S3— Official  Roller  Skat- 
ing  Guide. 

Directions  for  becoming  a  fancy  and 
trick  roller  skater,  and  rules  for  roller 
skating.  Pictures  of  prominent  trick 
skaters  in  action.    Price  10  cents. 

No.    1 78— How    to    Train    for 
Bicycling. 

Gives  methods  of  the  best  riders 
when  training  for  long  or  short  distance 
races;  hints  on  training.  Revised  and 
up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Price 
10  cents. 


Group  XIV. 


Manly 
Sports 


No.    140— Wrestling. 

Catch-as-catch-can  style.  Seventy 
illustrations  of  the  different  holds,  pho- 
tographed especially  and  so  described 
that  anybody  can  with  little  effort  learn 
every  one.    Price  10  cents. 

No.    IS — Fencing. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Breck,  of  Boston, 
editor  of  The  Swordsman,  a  promi- 
nent amateur  fencer.  A  book  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  standard  work. 
Illustrated.     Price  10  cents. 

No.    1G3— Boxing    Guide. 

Contains  over  70  pages  of  illustrations 
showing  all  the  latest  blows,  posed 
especially  for  this  book  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  well-known  instructor  of 
boxing,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  teach- 
ing and  knows  how  to  impart  hia 
knowledge.     Price  10  cents. 

No.  165— The  Art  of  Fencing 

By  Regis  and  Louis  Senac,  of  New 
York,  famous  instructors  and  leading 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Gives  in 
detail  how  every  move  should  be  made. 
Prim  10  rjtnfa. 
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No.    236— How    to    Wrestle. 

The  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
book  on  wrestling  ever  published. 
Edited  by  F.  R.  Toombs,  and  devoted 
principally  to  special  poses  and  illustra- 
tions by  George  Hackenschmidt.  the 
"'  Russian  Lion."     Price  10  cents. 


No.     102— Ground     Tumbling:. 

Any  boy.  by  reading  this  book  and 
following  the  instructions,  can  become 
proficient.     Price  10  cents. 


No.  Z8U— Tnmblingr  for  Ama- 
teurs. 

Specially  compiled  for  amateurs  by 
Dr.JamesT.  Gwathmey.  Every  variety 
of  the  pastime  explained  by  text  and 
pictures,  over  100  different  positions 
being  shown.    Price  10  cents. 


No.    191— HoTT    to    Punch    the 
Baer. 

The  best  treatise  on  bag  punching 
that  has  ever  been  printed.  Every  va- 
riety of  blow  used  in  training  is  shown 
and  explained,  with  a  chapter  on  fancy 
bag  punching  by  a  well-known  theatri- 
cal bag  puncher.     Price  10  centr. 


No.    200— Dumb-Bells. 

The  best  work  on  dumb-bells  that 
has  ever  been  offered.  By  Prof.  G. 
Bojus,  of  New  York.  Contains  200 
photographs.  Should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher  and  pupil  of  physical 
culture,  and  is  invaluable  for  home 
exercise.    Price  10  cents. 


No.     143— Indian     Clubs     and 
Dumb-Bella. 

By  America's  amateur  champion  club 
swinger,  J.  H.  Dougherty.  It  is  clearly 
illustrated,  by  which  any  novice  can 
become  an  expert.     Price  10  cents. 


No.    262— Medicine     Ball    E:x- 
ercises. 

A  series  of  plain  and  practical  exer- 
cises with  the  medicine  ball,  suitable 
for  boys  and  girls,  business  and  prof es- 
aional  men,  in  and  out  of  gymnasium 
Price  10  cents. 


No.  29— Pulley  Weight  Exer- 
cises. 

By  Dr.  Henry  S.  Anderson,  instructor 
in  heavy  gymnastics  Yale  gymnasium. 
In  conjunction  with  a  chest  machine 
anyone  with  this  book  can  become 
perfectly  developed.     Price  10  cents. 


No.    233— Jiu    Jitsu. 

Each  move  thoroughly  explained  and 
illustrated  with  numerous  full-page 
pictures  of  Messrs.  A.  Minami  and  K. 
Koyama,  two  of  the  most  famous  ex- 
ponents of  the  art  of  Jiu  Jitsu,  who 
posed  especially  for  this  book.  Price 
10  cents. 


No.    166— How    to    Swing:    In- 
dian   Clubs. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman.  By  follow- 
ing the  directions  carefully  anyone  can 
become  an  expert.    Price  10  cents. 


Xo.  .326— Professional  W^rest- 
liiig. 

A  book  devoted  to  the  catch-as-catch- 
can  style ;  illustrated  with  half-tone 
pictures  showing  the  different  holds 
used  by  Frank  Gotch,  champion  catch- 
as-catch-can  wrestler  of  the  world. 
P'  sed  by  Dr.  Roller  and  Charles  Postl. 
By  Ed.  W.  Smith,  Sporting  Editor  of 
the  Chicago  American.    Price  10  cents. 


Group  XV.  Gymnastics 

No.       104— The       Grading       ot 
Gymnastic     Exercises. 

By  G.  M.  Martin.  A  book  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  physical  direc- 
tor of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  school,  club,  col- 
lege, etc.     Price  10  cents. 


No.     214— Graded     Calisthen- 
ics and  Dumb-Bell  Drills. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  in 
most  gymnasiums  of  memorizing  a  set 
drill,  which  was  never  varied.  Conse- 
quently the  beginner  was  given  the 
same  kind  and  amount  as  the  older 
member.  With  a  view  to  giving  uni- 
formity the  present  treatise  is  at- 
tempted.   Price  10  cents. 
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No.  254— Ba^nju^■^  -Bar  Bell 
Drill. 

Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie, 
Director  Physical  Training,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.  158— Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Gymnastic    Games. 

A  book  that  will  prove  valuable  to  in- 
door and  outdoor  gymnasiums,  schools, 
outings  and  gatherings  where  there 
are  a  number  to  be  amused.  Price  10 
cents. 

No.  124— How  to  Become  a 
Gymnast. 

By  Robert  Stoll,  of  the  New  York 
A.  C,  the  American  champion  on  the 
flying  rings  from  1885  to  1892.  Any  boy 
can  easily  become  proficient  with  a 
little  practice.    Price  10  cents. 

No.  287— Fancy  Dnmb  Bell 
and  Marching  Drills. 

All  concede  that  games  and  recreative 
exercises  during  the  adolescent  period 
are  preferable  to  set  drills  and  monoton- 
ous movements.  These  drills,  while  de- 
signed primarily  for  boys,  can  be  used 
svccessfully  with  girls  and  men  and 
women.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price 
10  cents. 

No.  »27— Pyramid  Building; 
Without    Apparatus. 

By  W.  J.  Cromie,  Instructor  of 
Gymnastics.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  illustrations  showing 
many  different  combinations.  This 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  gym- 
nasium instructors.    Price  10  Cents. 

No.  a28— Exercises  on  the 
Parallel    Bars. 

By  W.  J.  Cromie.  Every  gymnast 
should  procure  a  copy  of  this  book. 
Illustrated  with  cuts  showing  many 
novel  exercises.     Price  10  cents. 

No.  320- Pyramid  Bnildins 
^vith  Chairs,  Wan«ls  and 
Ladders. 

By  W.  J.  Cromie.  Illustrated  with  j 
half-tone  photopraphs  showing  many  [ 
interesting  combinations.  Price  10 
cents.  I 


GYMNASTIC    AUXILIARY. 
No.     345— Official      Handbooli. 
Inter-Collegriate  Associa- 
tion    Amateur    Gymnasts 
of    America. 
Edited  by  P.  R.  Carpenter,  Physical 
Instructor  Amherst  College.    Contains 
pictures  of  leading  teams  and  individual 
champions,  official  rules  governing  c  5n- 
tests,  records.     Price  10  cents. 


Group  XVI. 


Physical 
Culture 


\o.   1«1— Ten   Minnies'   Exer- 
cise   lor   Busy   Men. 

By  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Training  in  the  New 
York  Public  Schools.  A  concise  and 
complete  course  of  physical  education. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.   208— Physical   Education 
anil     Hygiene. 

This  is    the    fifth    of   the    Physical 
Training  series,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman 
(see  Nos.  142,  149,  166,  185,  213, 261,  290.) 
Price  10  cents. 
No.  149— The  Care o« the  Body. 

A  book  that  all  who  value  health 
should  read  and  follow  its  instructions. 
By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman,  the  well-known 
lecturer  and  authority  on  physical  cul- 
ture.   Price  10  cents. 

No.     142— Physical     Training 
Simplitied. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman.  A  complete, 
thorough  and  practical  book  where  the 
whole  man    is  considered — t"  ai*»  and 
body.    Price  10  cents. 
No.    201- TensiuK    Exercises. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman.  The  •"Ten- 
sing"  or  "Resisting"  system  of  mus- 
cular exercises  is  the  most  thorough, 
the  most  complete,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  most  fascinating  of  sys- 
tems.    Price  10  cents. 

No.  340— How     to     Live     lOO 
Years. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman.  Helpful 
and  healthful  suggestions  for  attain- 
ing a  vigorous  and  happy  "  old  age," 
with  numerous  instances  of  longevity 
and  the  methods  and  habits  pursued 
by  those  who  lived  beyond  the  allotted 
span  of  life.  Written  in  Prof.  War- 
man's  best  style.    Price  10  cents. 
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No.    1S5— Health    Hints. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman.  Health  in- 
fluenced by  insulation;  health  influ- 
enced by  underwear;  health  influenced 
by  color;  exercise.     Price  10  cents. 

No.  213—285  Health  Answers. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman.  Contents: 
ventilating  a  bedroom;  ventilating  a 
house;  how  to  obtain  pure  air;  bathing; 
salt  water  baths  at  home;  a  substitute 
for  ice  water;  to  cure  insomnia,  etc., 
etc.    Price  10  cents. 

No.   238— Muscle   Buildine. 

By  Dr.  L.  H.  Gulick.  A  complete 
treatise  on  the  correct  method  of 
acquiring:  strength.  Illustrated.  Price 
10  cents. 

No.   234— School   Tactics   and 
Maze     Rnnnine. 

A  series  of  drills  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.   325— Twenty  Minnte  Ex- 
ercises. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman,  with  chap- 
ters on  "  How  to  Avoid  Growing  Old," 
and  "  Fasting  ;  Its  Objects  and  Bene- 
fits."   Price  10  cents. 


No.    2.S5— Health;    by    Mnscn- 
lar   Gymnastics. 

With  hints  on  right  living.  By  W.  J. 
Cromie.  If  one  will  practice  the  exer- 
cises and  observe  the  hints  therein 
contained,  he  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
so  doing.     Price  10  cents. 


No.  288— Indlgrestion  Treated 
by    Uyniuastics 

By  W.  J.  Cromie.  If  the  hints  there- 
in contained  are  observed  and  the 
exercises  faithfully  performed  great 
relief  will  be  experienced.  Price  10 
cents. 


No.  290— Get  Well;  Keep 
Well. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman,  author  of  a 
number  of  books  in  the  Spalding  Ath- 
letic Library  on  physical  training. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.  330— Physical  Training 
for  the  School  and  Class 
Koom. 

Edited  by  G.  R.  Borden,  Physical 
Director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Easton,  Pa. 
A  book  that  is  for  practical  work  in 
the  school  room.  Illustrated.  Price 
10  cents. 


JOSEni    R.    niCKET. 
Seciotary    California   Rugby    Union. 
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Individual  Play  and  Speed  the  Important 
Feature  of  Rugby 

By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
President  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  California  universities  have  now  had  full  opportunity  of 
testing  the  Rugby  game  in  comparison  with  the  intercollegiate. 
Though  there  was,  during  the  first  few  years  of  our  experi- 
menting with  the  Rugby  game,  a  very  considerable  opposition  to 
it,  particularly  among  the  alumni  and  old  players,  public  opinion 
in  the  university  has  now  established  itself  so  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  game  that  no  one  thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  the  possibility 
of  returning  to  the  intercollegiate. 

The  game  is  quick,  and  mobile  and  new  situations  develop 
every  moment.  No  one  knows  where  the  play  will  be  two  sec- 
onds hence  or  what  kind  of  a  play  will  be  called  for.  When 
the  ball  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  backs  it  sometimes  advances 
with  rapid  movement  toward  the  goal,  but  its  rapid  advance  may 
at  any  moment  be  checked  by  the  intrusion  of  a  new  feature  of 
play.  The  ball  passes  from  the  hands  of  one  to  another;  no 
one  man  and  no  single  part  of  a  team  monopolizes  the  play  for 
any  long  time.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  public  in  this 
region  now  is  that  the  Rugby  game  is  more  interesting  to 
watch.  That  this  is  the  prevalent  opinion  may  be  proved  by  the 
vastly  increased  attendance  at  games  in  recent  years,  since  the 
Rugby  game  has  been  established  and  come  to  be  understood. 

It  involves  and  utilizes  vastly  more  of  individualism.  Any 
given,  player  may  at  any  time  have  the  duty  imposed  upon  him 
of  playing  almost  any  feature  of  the  game;  he  may  have  to  kick 
or  catch  or  pass  or  dribble.  The  duty  that  will  come  to  him 
will  be  determined  by  the  place  where  he  is  and  the  ball  is.  The 
old  intercollegiate  game  created  a  situation  whereby  some  players 


WiiltiT  Ciiinp.  tlu'  I'l^cdKiiizcd  autli'Hity  ■■!]  Mi.  \ 
Ball  Kaiiic.  (li-ciis-iiisr  tlu-  nii'iit-  nf  Ku;.'li\  \m 
UnlviM-iitx    (if    l"alif(iriila    at    Hi-ik.lix. 
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might  go  through  the  entire  game  without  laying  hand  or  foot 
against  the  ball.  It  is  a  sort  of  game  entirely  more  worthy  of 
a  student  than  the  machine-like,  slave-like  action  of  the  inter- 
collegiate, wherein  a  man  is  only  a  cog  or  cam  or  ratchet  in  a 
complicated  mechanism. 

The  game  is  better  for  the  player,  too,  because  it  calls  upon 
him  for  free  and  natural  action;  he  is  not  obliged  to  be 
encrusted  with  a  heavy  protective  armor.  This  alone  is  a  proof. 
There  will  be  injuries  in  Rugby,  for  no  game  of  foot  ball  is 
other  than  rough,  but  the  accidents  are  not  of  the  same  kind  as 
in  the  old  intercollegiate  game,  where  players  were  often  mashed 
to  a  jelly  by  the  continued  battering-ram  pounding,  which  con- 
centrated itself  often  upon  a  single  position  for  a  series  of  plays. 
The  injuries  under  the  old  intercollegiate  game  were  such  as 
resulted  from  unnatural  and  inhuman  methods ;  the  injuries 
which  occur  in  Rugby  are  those  which  are  incidental  to  free, 
vigorous,  rapid  movements  of  free  human  beings — such  acci- 
dents as  are  likely  to  occur  whenever  healthy  human  beings  get 
into  vigorous  physical  action.  The  accidents  in  Rugby,  further- 
more, limit  themselves  generally  to  sprains  and  bruises,  not  to 
permanent  injuries.  We  have  had  in  five  years'  experience  no 
serious  accident  and  no  laming  or  maiming  that  has  in  any  way 
been  permanent. 

The  Rugby  game  is  better  for  the  players  because  it  furnishes 
an  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  men  to  participate.  Heavy,  meaty 
men  are  no  longer  at  a  premium — the  light,  supple,  quick-moving 
men  have  their  place  quite  as  decidedly  as  the  strong  and  heavy 
men.  The  game,  therefore,  can  appeal  more  truly  and  correctly 
to  a  college  community,  where  all  sorts  of  men  are  present  and 
ought  to  be  represented  in  the  college  teams. 

In  the  old  game  a  man  could  not  play  in  the  team  until  he 
had  been  trained  into  co-operative  unity  with  it;  he  had  to  learn 
a  system  of  signals.  Under  the  Rugby  game  a  man  who  is  an 
experienced  player  can  drop  into  any  team  and  play  effectively 
with  it  at  short  notice,  or,  indeed,'  no  notice  at  all.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  group  of  men  going  out  onto  a  foot  ball  field  and 
playing    the    intercollegiate    game    for    fun?     Any    experienced 
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player  will  tell  you  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
because  no  man  ought  to  play  the  game,  unless  he  is  in  training, 
for  fear  of  serious  accident.  A  man  can  play  Rugby  even  if  he 
be  not  in  regular  training;  he  can  play  it  simply  as  an  average 
man  of  good  health.  Not  that  the  game  is  not  a  severe  one 
when  played  with  the  intensity  that  characterizes  the  supreme 
match  like  the  California-Stanford  game,  but  that  it  lends  itself 
to  ordinary  use  as  an  average  game  for  average  men. 


DAVID    STARR    JORDAN, 

PiTsick'iit    of    .Staiifcird    riiiversity,    who   Iii-oiijrlit    aUout    tlio 
Rugby   ou  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Why  Rugby  Foot  Ball  is  Superior  to  the 
American  Intercollegiate  Game 

By  David  Starr  Jordan, 
President  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 

Although  there  is  no  question  that  the  changes  in  the  rules  of 
the  American  intercollegiate  game  this  year  have  "opened  up 
the  style  of  play,"  two  more  changes  are  necessary  before  the 
game  will  be  for  all  practical  purposes  like  Rugby.  The  first  is 
to  cut  off  "interference"'  or  "off-side  play"  entirely.  It  is  mostly 
cut  off  now,  and  it  is  this  feature  which  was  responsible  for  the 
unaesthetic  and  dangerous  piling  up,  or  mass-play. 

The  second  is  to  rul^  that  a  man  who  is  down  must  at  once 
let  go  of  the  ball,  which  still  remains  in  play.  This  would  do 
away  with  the  "downs,"  which  are  uninteresting  and  take  up 
most  of  the  time  of  the  ordinary  game.  This  change  also 
destroys  all  need  of  hard  tackling  of  runners,  and  restores  the 
finest  feature  of  any  foot  ball  game,  the  passing  rush  of  the 
backs,  who  pass  the  ball  from  hand  to  hand  as  the  holder  is 
blocked  or  tackled. 

The  other  features  of  the  two  games  are  unimportant.  Rugby 
has  fifteen  men,  a  larger  field,  and  the  men  play  in  the  lightest 
possible  attire.  The  fact  that  the  ball  is  always  in  play,  except 
when  foul  or  out  of  bounds,  makes  the  gam.e  more  swift.  Rugby 
is  a  game  of  running,  dodging,  passing  and  kicking,  while  the 
American  game  is  a  mimic  battle,  a  game  of  plunging  and  push- 
ing. As  to  which  is  more  "strenuous"  depends  on  the  meaning 
attached  to  that  word.  In  Rugby  the  ball  is  in  play  about  thirty 
out  of  the  forty  minutes  of  the  game.  In  the  American  game, 
about  eight  minutes.  The  rest  is  devoted  to  falling,  getting  up 
and  getting  ready  for  another  plunge. 
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In  the  Rugby  game  every  man  must  know  the  game  thor- 
oughly, for  he  has  to  decide  Iiis  own  play.  The  opening  up  of 
the  American  game  shows  that  the  players  do  not  learn  the 
game.  This  is  the  coach's  business.  The  players  are  supposed 
to  know  mainly  the  signals.  When  a  Rugby  team  knows  the 
game  thoroughly,  the  coach,  as  in  base  ball,  is  mostly  unneces- 
sary. This  may  be  the  main  reason  why  professional  coaches 
prefer  the  American  game. 

It  is  claimed  by  a  recent  e.xpert,  Mr.  Deland  {Allantic 
Monthly)  that  in  the  present  game  of  foot  ball  the  players  count 
as  15  per  cent.,  the  captain  15,  the  coaches  25,  and  the  coaching 
of  the  coaches  40.  In  other  words,  as  Life  observes,  "Foot  ball 
is  a  very  intellectual  game,  like  chess,  but  the  intellect  seems  to 
be  chiefly  supplied  from  the  outside  by  the  gentlemen  who 
contrive  the  moves  for  the  pieces." 

The  fact  that  .ill  experts  on  the  American  game  are  rejoicing 
in  the  openness  under  the  present  rules,  and  in  getting  rid  of 
the  brutal  mass-play  and  the  vicious  bucking  against  tackle,  is, 
in  itself,  a  sufficient  justification  of  past  criticisms,  and  of  the 
action  of  the  California  universities  six  years  ago  m  going  back 
to  the  Rugby  game.  For  example,  Walter  Camp,  commenting 
on  the  season's  work,  says:  '"Best  of  all,  the  pounding  upon 
tackle  *  *  *  was  practically  eliminated  by  the  new  rule  for- 
bidding pushing  and  pulling  and  locked  interference.  This  gave 
the  man  playing  this  former  star  position  a  chance  once  more 
*  *  *  instead  of  merely  standing  up  to  be  pounded  to  jelly 
or  made  a  chopping  block  of."  The  new  rules,  Mr.  Camp  con- 
tinues, besides  "going  far  to  reduce  the  danger  of  accident" 
"have  saved  the  rest  of  the  team  from  the  stupid  dazed  condi- 
tion that  arose  from  this  style  of  play."  "These  rules  have 
rendered  the  game  far  more  a  square  sport  in  the  sense  that 
no  man  was  made  a  mark  for  the  united  assault  of  five  men 
massed  and  going  with  such  a  cruel  force  as  to  make  the  play 
a  really  unfair  equation."  Upon  this  rule  and  the  rule  forbid- 
ding locked  interference  "depends  the  real  salvation  of  the  game 
from  the  two  great  objections  of  unfair  and  brutal  play.  Some- 
thing  more    should   be   done,    however,   to    render   the    task   of 
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officials  less  onerous  and  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
spectator  more  effective." 

This  is  a  frank  confession  of  the  past  failure  and  the  present 
difficulties  of  the  American  game  remodeled  from  year  to  year. 

The  Rugby  game  needs  no  remodeling.  It  is  svi^ift,  clean-cut, 
and  demands  greater  skill  and  greater  alertness  of  those  who 
play  it.  Men  will  play  it  for  fun,  not  alone  for  the  supposed 
"honor  of  the  'Varsity." 

The  "Soccer  game,"  from  which  the  Rugby  game  was  derived, 
men  will  also  play  for  sport  and  for  exercise,  but  this  is  less 
spectacular  and  less  attractive  to  the  looker-on,  hence  less  fitting 
to  our  ideas  of  "college  spirit." 

In  California,  the  Rugby  game  draws  larger  crowds  than  the 
old  game  ever  did — a  doubtful  advantage,  perhaps,  but  a  fact. 

The  Rugby  game  is  played  in  cotton  knee-breeches — a  bit  airy 
for  the  frozen  ground  of  the  Eastern  Thanksgiving.  In  the 
East  the  Rugby  season  would  close  earlier. 

In  the  matter  of  athletics  the  game  belongs  to  the  school.  It 
exists  for  the  training  of  the  students.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  of  school  or  college  to  select  those  games  which  help, 
not  hinder,  the  legitimate  work.  This  is  a  matter  for  teachers, 
not  for  coaches,  to  decide.  , 
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All-America  Rugby  Foot  Ball  Team 
for  1910 

Selected  by  Williaji  Unmack. 

Full-back, 
F.  Brown  (Stanford). 

Three-quarters, 
L.  Watts  (California).  S.  Mitchell  (Stanford).  S.  Peart  (California). 

Five-eighths, 

C.  Allen  (California).  A.  Elliott  (California). 

Half-back, 

B.  Erb  (Stanford). 

Forwards, 
C.  A.  Phleger  (California) .       C.  Pauly  (California).  L.  Cheda  (Stanford). 

K.  Dole  (Stanford).  R.  Minturn  (Stanford). 

M.  Harris  (California).  R.  F.  Jordan  (California).         B.  Swartz  (California). 

RESERVES. 

Backs— yiorvia  (California),  Dwig-gins  (California),  Stroud  (California).  For- 
wards—}la.rdy  (California),  Ashley  (California),  Hansen  (California),  Frank 
(Stanford),  Bennett  (Nevada). 

For  a  University  All-America  Rugby  Team  my  selections  rep- 
resent the  very  pick  of  the  men  playing  the  game,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  a  stronger  team  along  these  lines  could  be  picked. 
Everything  has  to  be  considered  in  making  these  selections. 
Because  a  man  plays  a  marvellous  game  in  the  Stanford-Califor- 
nia annual  match,  that  is  no  reason  that  he  is  good  enough  to 
get  on  the  best  team  that  could  be  named.  In  selecting  these 
teams  the  merits  of  the  men  all  through  the  season  have  to  be 
considered,  and  no  man  has  been  named  simply  on  his  perform- 
ances in  one  game. 

To  give  an  example  of  this.  In  last  year's  big  game,  Stan 
Mitchell  of  the  Stanford  team  did  not  perform  up  to  his  usual 
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standard  in  this  game,  and  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  tliat  he 
should  be  selected  for  the  center  three-quarter  position,  more  on 
his  good  work  all  through  the  earlier  season  rather  than  on  his 
work  in  that  game. 

Now  consider  tlie  team  from  the  standpoint  of  the  very  best 
team  to  be  selected  and  my  team  would  not  represent  the  very 
best  if  the  club  teams  were  also  considered  in  the  reckoning.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  among  the  men  named  on  the  Univer- 
sity All-America  teams  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  them  would 
be  on  the  team  representing  the  pick  of  the  universities  or  clubs. 

The  selection  of  an  All-America  team  outside  of  the  univer- 
sities or  clubs,  however,  would  weaken  the  team  considerably. 
There  is  no  other  college  at  present  that  can  lay  claim  to  any 
man  being  good  enough  to  go  on  such  an  important  team.  The 
secondary  colleges  have  not  the  men  of  ability  at  present  to 
warrant  any  of  them  being  selected,  and  to  go  to  the  high 
schools  for  men  on  this  team  is  utter  foolishness.  The  team 
must  be  selected  from  those  teams  where  not  only  knowledge  of 
the  game  is  obtained  in  its  best  form,  but  also  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical  experience  in  first-class  games  is  to  be  got. 

The  team  for  1910  therefore  has  been  selected  from  the  univer- 
sities more  as  a  matter  of  precedent  and  to  conform  with  the 
general  idea  of  All- America  teams  as  selected  in  the  East.  If 
the  team  was  selected  from  the  clubs  as  well,  probably  not  more 
than  three  men  would  be  displaced  on  the  team  here  represented. 

For  full-back.  Brown  of  Stanford  has  been  given  the  place 
over  Dwiggins  of  California.  Both  men  are  adepts  at  finding 
touch  and  there  is  probably  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
two  men  in  this  necessary  element  of  the  game.  Dwiggins  is 
particularly  light  for  a  full-back  and  his  defense  as  a  tackier  is 
not  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Stanford  man.  Brown  and 
Dwiggins  were  the  full-backs  on  the  All-America  team  that 
toured  Australia  in  1910,  and  the  Stanford  man  was  conceded  by 
the  Australian  critics  to  be  a  wonderful  man  in  the  position. 

For  the  right  wing  three-quarter.  L.  Watts  of  California  has 
been  selected.  Watts  has  played  good,  consistent  Rugby  this 
year.     He  is  fast  and  good  at  making  openings,  and  strong  on 
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defense.  He  was  the  most  favorably  criticised  three-quarter 
back  on  the  All-America  team  that  toured  Australia. 

S  Mitchell  of  Stanford  fills  the  center  three-quarter  position. 
PeVrt  of  California  has  played  wonderful  Rugby  all  through  the 
1910  season  and  cinched  his  place  on  the  left  wing. 

For  the  five-eighths  positions,  that  wonderful  pair,  Allen  and 
Elliott  from  California,  cannot  be  separated.  Their  playing  has 
been  a  revelation  to  everyone  all  through  the  season  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  two  men  better  fitted  for  the  places  could  be  found 
in  America  or  Canada  to-day.     Erb  of  Stanford  fills  the  half- 

back  position.  .1         1    i.*.  , 

The  forwards  are  all  giants,  and  in  the  front  row  three  better 
hookers  than  C.  A.  Phleger,  C.  Pauly,  both  of  California,  and 
L   Cheda  of  Stanford,  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  find. 

'iri  the  second  row  the  two  Stanford  huskies.  Dole  and  Min- 
turn  have  been  selected,  while  in  the  center  position  of  the  rear 
rank  R  F.  Jordan  of  California  is  flnaked  on  either  side  by  two 
more  California  men  in  M.  Harris  and  B.  Swartz.  Harris  and 
Swartz  are  the  best  breakaway  men  seen  in  the  game  during  the 
past  season,  and  are  particularly  aggressive  on  the  attack  and  a 
great  pair  on  defensive  work.  ^     r  r-  ^■(       ■     ... 

For  reserves,  Morris,  Dwiggins  and  Stroud  of  California  are 
the  backs,  while  Hardy,  Ashley  and  Hansen  of  California,  with 
Frank  of  Stanford  and  Bennett  of  Nevada,  are  the  best  of  the 
remaining  forwards. 


Roggii'  P.  Woodward,  referoo  of  the  Stanford-Vaiicouvi-r  canics.  Mr.  \Vi 
ward  is  ono  of  the  best  Rugby  experts  in  tlie  West  and  lias  done  much  for 
the  game  on  the  racific  Coast.  Charles  Jenkinson  of  A'ancouver  (in  circle), 
who  has  acted  as  referee  of  the  Stanford-California  'varsity  match  for  the 
last  three  years. 
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The  Australian  Tour 

By  a.  E.  Roth,  Stanford  '09. 

During  the  third  season  of  the  Rugby  game  on  this  coast,  the 
representative  Australian  team,  the  "Wallabies,"  passed  through 
California  and  played  matches  with  the  University  of  California 
and  Stanford.  They  were  so  favorably  impressed  with  the 
showing  made  by  the  local  teams  that  they  immediately  began 
an  agitation  for  a  visit  to  Australia  by  an  American  university 
team.  The  practical  result  was  the  tour  of  the  Antipodes,  during 
the  past  summer,  by  a  combined  team  of  Stanford,  California 
and  Nevada  players.  The  tour  was  financed  by  the  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  Rugby  Unions,  and  enough  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  excellent  treatment  received  from  the 
officials  of  these  organizations. 

Several  of  the  very  best  players  from  the  universities  were 
unable  to  accept  the  invitation  to  join  the  team,  among  them 
being  Crawford,  Holman,  M.  Mitchell  and  S.  Mitchell  of  Stan- 
ford, Jordan  of  California,  and  Dolan  of  Nevada. 

The  team  which  finally  sailed  from  Vancouver  on  May  21 
included  eleven  California  men,  ten  Stanford  men  and  two 
Nevada  men.  California — Forwards,  Pauly,  Schwartz,  Phleger 
and  Hardy;  backs,  Elliot,  Cerf  (captain),  Allen,  Harris,  Morris, 
Watts  and  Dwiggins.  Stanford — Forwards,  Horton,  Dole  (vice- 
captain),  Cheda,  Minturn  and  Fitting;  backs,  Erb,  Sanborn, 
Kern,  Brown  and  Roth.  University  of  Nevada — Bennett  and 
Leavitt.  J.  G.  Schaeffer  of  University  of  California  accompanied 
the  team  as  coach  and  D.  W.  Burbank  of  Stanford  as  manager. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  trip  in 
this  article.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  games  played 
and  their  results.  As  was  expected,  both  at  home  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  Americans  won   few  games.     In  four  of  the  games 
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which  they  lost,  however,  the  newspapers  declared  that  the 
"Yanks"  had  the  better  of  the  play  and  should  have  won  on  the 
merits  of  their  work. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  American  team  tied  the  best  team 
which  it  played  in  each  country.  The  last  game  played  in  Aus- 
tralia against  the  Sydney  Metropolitan  team  resulted  in  a  draw. 
The  last  game  played  in  New  Zealand,  in  which  the  Americans 
met  the  champion  district  team  of  New  Zealand,  was  likewise  a 
draw.  When  wc  consider  that  this  team  was  chosen  from  a 
body  of  five  thousand  r'c:iit-tered  players,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
draw  was  indeed  a  creditable  showing. 
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In  composing  the  standards  of  play,  the  critics  all  agreed  that 
the  Americans  kicked  and  tackled  better  than  their  rivals  and 
that  their  chief  fault  was  a  lack  of  actual  playing  experience. 
The  Australasians  were, much  quicker  to  grasp  opportunities  to 
score.  The  fault  with  the  American  players  lay,  not  in  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  game,  but  in  their 
mability  to  instinctively  put  what  their  knew  into  practice. 

While  in  Sydney,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
International  New  Zealand  vs.  Australia  matches.  The  All- 
Blacks  of  New  Zealand  won  two  of  the  three  matches  and  the 
championship.      New    Zealand    employed    the    seven-man    scrum 
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formation  using  a  wing  forward,  while  Australia  played  the 
eight-man  scrum.  The  eight-man  scrum  secured  possession  of 
the  ball  a  great  majority  of  the  chances,  but  it  was  noticed  that 
the  ball  was  so  slow  in  coming  out  of  the  scrum  that  the  backs 
were  smothered  before  they  could  be  set  in  motion.  The  sharp, 
swift,  hip-high  passes  of  the  New  Zealand  backs,  who  also 
caught  their  passes  at  full  speed,  were  the  most  spectacular 
features  of  the  play. 

Practically  every  able-bodied  man  in  Australasia  plays  or  has 
some  time  in  his  life  played  Rugby.  '-Rugby  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave"   describes  the  interest  taken  in  the  game.     As  a 
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result  of  this  popularity  of  the  national  sport  tlic  attendance  at 
games  has  been  as  high  as  57,000  people. 

Any  article  which  failed  to  make  a  recognition  of  the  hospi- 
tality and  the  splendid  treatment  which  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  people  showered  upon  the  American  representatives 
would  be  incomplete. 

At  each  city  we  were  given  a  public  reception  by  the  civic, 
commercial,  educational  and  athletic  officials.  Three  thousand 
people  attended  the  town-hall  reception  at  Sydney.  The  wide, 
loose  clothes  and  the  "Yankee  drawl"  were  a  sufficient  passport 
to  houses  of   Parliament,   factories,   clubs,  colleges   and  the   best 
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homeife  of  the  various  cities  which  we  visited.  At  every  game 
the  "Yanks"  were  the  favorites  with  the  bleachers  or  "bar- 
racks." The  people  of  the  Southern  Cross  spared  neither  time 
nor  expense  in  giving  us  the  best  entertainment  which  one 
nation  has  ever  accorded  the  visiting  athletes  of  another  country. 

The  practical  result  of  the  tour  will  be  a  new  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  Rugby  foot  ball  in  the  United  States.  The  men  who 
made  the  trip  have  profited  by  two  months'  competition  with 
superior  teams,  and  their  experience  will  raise  the  standard  of 
intercollegiate  playing. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  an  Australian  or  New 
Zealand  team  will  be  welcomed  to  these  shores,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  score  sheets  will  then  have  fewer 
losses  in  the  American  columns.  It  would  take  volumes  to 
describe  the  experiences  and  adventures  of  the  American 
"ruggers"  on  their  19,000-mile  journey  from  49  north  to  48 
degrees  south,  or  to  give  their  impressions  of  the  fine  countries 
which  they  visited.  These  interesting  facts  must  be  left  to  the 
individuals  who  were  so  fortunc^te  as  to  make  the  longest  and 
most  interesting  trip  ever  undertaken  by  a  college  athletic  team. 


PLAYED  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Date. 

Team. 

Score. 

Result. 

June    18 

17-  6 
9-10 

13—11 
28-  3 
9-10 

18-  8 
11—  9 

8-  8 

Lost 

June    22 

June    25 

Maoris  . .         

Lost 

June    27 

Lost 

June    29 

Won 

July       2 

July       6 

Orange  District 

Won 

July       9 

Sydney  Metropolitan  Team  . 

Draw 

PLAYED   IN   NEW  ZEALAND. 

Date.    |                                     Team. 

Score. 

Result. 

July     36 
July     20 
July     23 
July     i!7 
July     30 

Wellington 

22-  0 
9-  3 

19-  0 

18-6 
6-  3 

13-13 

Lost 

Christ  Church 

Lost 

Lost 

Won 

Aug.      3 

Auckland 

Draw 

Won  3.     Lost  9.     Tied  2. 
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British  Columbia  Rugby  Foot  Ball 

By  John  P.  Sweeney,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Easily  the  feature  of  the  1910-11  Rugby  season  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  were  the  matches  played  in  Victoria  and  Vancouver 
against  the  teams  representing  University  of  California  and 
Leland  Stanford  University.  In  both  series  the  American  college 
fifteens  walked  away  with  premier  honors,  outpointing  our 
Canadian  teams  at  their  own  national  game. 

More  than  unusual  interest  was  centered  on  the  series  played 
between  Victoria  and  University  of  California,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Pacific  Coast  championship  and  the  Cooper-Keith 
trophy  were  at  stake.  The  best  team,  of  British  Columbia  lined 
up  against  the  best  team  of  California,  and  three  mighty  strug- 
gles were  looked  for.  And  three  mighty  struggles  they  were, 
for  the  thousands  of  spectators  that  witnessed  the  series  played 
at  Oak  Bay  Park  last  Christmas  week  saw  the  closest  and 
hardest  fought  contests  ever  played  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the 
initial  match  there  was  no  score,  while  in  the  second  match  the 
team  wearing  the  blue  and  gold  won  three  to  nil  when  half-back 
Evans  touched  the  pigskin  down.  In  the  final  encounter,  played 
on  New  Year's  Day,  Victoria  got  a  free  kick  inside  the  visitors' 
25-yard  line  and  annexed  three  points,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
championship  would  stay  in  the  North.  Just  before  the  finish, 
however,  Evans  scored  his  second  try  of  the  series,  which  by 
the  way  were  the  only  two  tries  scored  during  the  three  games. 

British  Columbia  Rugby  fans  were  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
showing  made  by  some  of  the  highly  touted  stars  of  the  Cali- 
fornia team.  Captain  Elliott,  whom  all  expected  to  do  some- 
thing wonderful  in  the  kicking  line,  fell  down  on  several  occa- 
sions when  good  kicks  would  have  meant  much. 

Considerable    disappointment    was    expressed    by    many   at    the 
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Americans  taking  away  the  silverware,  as  it  was  customary  to 
win  two  out  of  three  games  to  win  the  championship.  Closer 
inspection  of  the  deeds  of  the  gift  of  the  Cooper-Keith  Cup 
disclosed  the  fact  that  one  win  and  two  ties  entitled  the  winners 
to  take  the  trophy. 

During  the  first  and  last  game  there  were  several  fistic 
encounters,  and  Referee  Alexis  Martin  saw  fit  to  penalize  sev- 
eral players  in  both  these  matches.  The  Californians  excel  in 
passing  and  running  and  made  a  great  impression  in  the  North 
by  their  speed,  but  the  Victoria  team  have  it  on  the  students  in 
dribbling  and  forward  rushes. 

Full-back  "Midget"  Price  and  half-back  Evans  were  the  two 
big  hits  of  the  series  and  there  were  many  good  plays  by  them 
that  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  matches. 

During  their  stay  in  Victoria  the  students  were  entertained  at 
a  theatre  party  and  a  banquet  by  the  Victoria  Rugby  Club,  and 
a  formal  ball  given  by  the  James  Bay  Athletic  Association,  and 
Graduate  Manager  Milton  T.  Farmer  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  university  students  at  the  way  they  were  received  and  enter- 
tained, and  hoped  that  his  team  may  again  come  to  the  British 
Columbia  capital. 

STANFORD  VS.  VANCOUVER. 
Stanford  won  in  a  walk  from  the  Vancouver  team,  winning 
two  of  the  three  games  by  a  very  comfortable  margin.  Van- 
couver surprised  the  travel-weary  team  from  Palo  Alto  in  the 
first  match,  winning  by  a  13  to  6  score;  but  the  Cardinals  settled 
down  to  business  in  the  second  two  matches  and  won  with  ease 
with  scores  of  10—3  and  g — 0.  The  main  interest  of  the  British 
Columbia  holiday  Rugby  was  centered  in  the  games  at  Victoria, 
and  very  little  excitement  was  caused  by  the  games  at  Vancouver. 

COOPER-KEITH  RUGBY  TROPHY. 
The  celebrated  trophy  emblematic  of  the  championship  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  goes  to  the  University  of  California  this  season. 
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In  1909  it  was  held  bv  \'ancouver,  who  lost  to  Stanford.  Uni- 
versity of  California  won  it  from  the  Cardinals,  and  later  lost 
it  to  the  fifteen  of  Vancouver.  B.  C.  Later  it  was  won  from 
that  team  by  the  team  representing  the  Capital  City  of  British 
Columbia  Victoria.  In  the  fall  of  1910  Victoria  agam  success- 
fully defended  their  title  against  the  team  from  Vancouver. 
University  of  California  having  downed  the  Stanford  aggrega- 
tion in  1910,  were  entitled  to  challenge  for  the  trophy,  and  came 
North,  winning  out  in  the  series  by  three  points  after  three  ot 
the  closest  matches  ever  played  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

OFFICIAL  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 
BRITISH   COLUMBIA  CHAMPIONSHIPS.  McKECHNIE  CUP  SERIES. 

Nov     4,  Victoria,  8:  Vancouver.  3;  at  Victoria. 
Nov  26   Victoria.  8:  Vancouver,  8;  at  Vancouver. 
Fpb'    4   Victoria,  3;  Vancouver.  0:  at  Victoria. 
Feb!  11!  Victoria.  5;  Vancouver,  3;  at  Vancouver. 
Tn  the  match  at  Victoria  on  Nov.  4.  Victoria  defended   and   retained   the 
CooJer-KeitTcup.  emblematic  of  the  Pacific  Coast  championship. 
PACIFIC  COAST   CHAMPIONSHIPS.  1910-11-FOR  COOPER-KEITH  CUP. 
Victoria  vs.  University  of  California,  at  Victoria. 
Dec  26  Victoria.  0:  University  of  California.  0. 
Dec'.  29  Victoria.  0:  University  of  Cal-fonna,  3 
Jan.   2,  Victoria,  3;  University  of  California.  3. 
Vancouver  vs.  Stanford,  at  Vancouver. 

10.  a*or,fr,vH    fi  1  Dec.  31.  Vancouver,  3;  Stanford,  10. 

Dec.  26.  Vancouver,  13.  |^tanfor^.  6^^^  J^^  ^_  ^^^^^^^^  g_ 
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All-British   Columbia   Fifteen 

By  John  P.  Swekney,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

To  select  an  All-British  Columbia  team  is  no  easy  matter,  as 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  the  Victoria  and  Vancouver  forces  would 
get  along  together,  there  being  so  much  real  rivalry  between  the 
clubs  of  the  two  leading  British  Columbia  cities.  However, 
judging  on  the  play  of  the  ruggers  on  the  two  teams  during  the 
season  just  completed,  the  following  would  be  the  strongest 
aggregation  that  could  be  selected : 

Full-back Byron  Johnson  (Victoria) . 

(Nason  (Victoria) ,  Roberts,  Sawyers  (Vancouver). 
Three-quarters SS.  McGuigan  (Univ.  School.  Mt.  Tolmie.  B.  C). 

(a.  Gillespie,  W.  Newcombe,  Capt.  (Victoria). 

ip^^^t  i?^„l-  (Heineckey  (Victoria). 

Front  Rank 11.  Thomas  (Vancouver). 

Center R.  Gillespie  (Victoria). 

BackRank (McDonald (Vancouver). 

(L.  Spencer  (Victoria). 

(J.  Scott  (Vancouver). 

Rear  Rank s  L.  Sweeney  (Victoria). 

(Stacey  (Vancouver). 
Reserves. 

(Baker  (Vancouver). 

' (H.  Gillespie  (Victoria). 

Half-hack N.  Sawyers  (Vancouver) . 


Three-quarters . 
Half-back 

7r^^,„«^^o  (Hopgood    (Victoria). 

Forwards 1  A.  Jeffs  (Victoria). 


i; 
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Records  of  Teams 


Oakland  High  School. 
o— Mission  High  o  3 — California  Freshmen  II 

3— Lowell  6  12— St.  Matlhews  o 

6 — Mission  High  3  21 — Lowell  High  5 

6 — Santa  Clara  High  3  0 — Berkeley  3 

Pomona  High  School 
3 — San  Bernardino  High  6  6 — Redlands  High  o 

3 — Los  Angeles  Higli  3  16— Riverside  High  0 

5 — San  Bernardino  High  3  0 — Los  Angeles  High  3 

0 — Los  Angeles  High  o 

Los  Angeles  High  School. 

9 — San  Bernardino  High  o  11 — San  Bernardino  High  3 

13 — Santa  Barbara  4  o — Pomona  High  o 

3 — U.  S.  C.  Law  School  0  15 — Hollywood  6 

3 — Pomona  3  13 — All-Stars  11 

14 — Redlands  6  3 — Pomona  o 

10 — Palo  Alto  o 

San  Jose  High  School. 
o — Stanford  Freshmen  33  ^i — Lowell  High  o 

o — California  Freshmen  9  31 — Mission  High  o 

3 — Berkeley  High  16  g — Mountain  View  High  0 

3 — Manzanita  Hall  6  5 — Santa  Clara  High  o 

o— Palo  Alto  o  0— Palo  Alto  High  6 

Lowell  High  School. 
6— Oakland  3  16 — Lowell  o 

II — Berkeley  3  10 — St.  Marys  5 

o — Stanford  Freshmen  11  o — California  Freshmen  2y 

0 — Mission  3  o— Palo  Alto  29 

Bakersfield  High  School. 

3— Santa  Fe  o  11 — Tulare  0 

o — Porterville  0  5 — Hanford  3 
3 — Visalia  0 
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3 — Lowell  o 
o — Fremont  g 
o — Palo  Alto  13 
0— St.  M;irvs  21 
6— St.  Matthews  6 
o — Oakland  3 
3— Oakland  14 


Mission   High   School. 

o — California  Freshmen  15 
o — Berkeley   High  },- 
II — St.  Matthews  n 
S — Stanford  Freshmen  6 
o— Santa  Clara  High  2y 
3— Oakland  o 


Palo  Alto  High  School. 


26 — Lowell  o 
3 — Stanford  Freshmen  11 
8— Berkeley  High  3 
0 — Stanford  Freshmen  6 
0 — San  Jose  o 

13 — Mission  o 


8 — California  Freshmen  6 
54 — Mountain  View  0 
25 — Santa  Clara  High  o 
31 — St.  Matthews  o 

6 — San  Jose  o 

0 — Los  Angeles  High  10 


San  Bernardino  High  School. 


0 — Los  Angeles  9 
3 — Pomona  5 
8 — Riverside  3 
3 — Redlands  o 

St.  Matthew' 
o— Palo  Alto  31 
o — Fremont  o 
6 — Mt.  View  0 


22 — Hollywood  0 
3 — Los  Angeles  11 
6 — Pomona  3 


Military  Academy. 

o — Mission  High  11 
3 — Santa  Clara  High  g 


Santa  Clara  High  School. 
0 — Palo  Alto  25  o — California  Freshmen  29 

o_San  Jose  High  3  11— Mt.  View  High  8 

29 — Mission  High  o  0— St.  Matthew's  Academy  3 

o— Oakland  6  3— Univ.  of  Pacific  3 


St.  Mary's  College. 


5 — Univ.  of  Nevada  8 

5 — Lowell  High  10 

o— Christie's  Stars  6 

o — Univ.  of  California    (2d 
team)  3 

0 — Santa  Clara   (2d  team) 
II — Christie's  Stars  o 
29 — Mission  High  0 

o — Stanford  Freshmen  3 


5— Stanford  (2d  team)  8 
13 — Stanford  Freshmen  o 

0 — California  Freshmen  o 

6_0akland  High  0 
17 — Univ.  of  Pacific  o 

9 — Oakland  High  o 
15 — Oakland  High  o 

3 — Santa  Clara  College  7 


spalding's  athletic  library. 

Fremont  High  School. 

3— St.  Marys   (2d  team)  3  5— Mission  5 

o— St.  Marys  (2d  team)   3  li— St.  Matthews  o 

9— Mission  High  0  3— Berkeley  6 

Berkeley  High  School.     • 

3— Oakland  o  37— Mission  0 

o — California  Freshmen  18  8 — California  Freshmen  3 

16— Lowell  o  3— Palo  Alto  8 

University  of  California. 

32 — Barbarians  5  26 — Barbarians  o 

0 — Barbarians  o  62— Nevada  0 

16 — Olympic  Club  o  3 — Southern  California   (2d 

17 — Olympic  Club  3  team)  9 

18 — Olympic  Club  o  40 — Olympic  Club  10 

o — Victoria  0  26 — Stanford  6 

3 — Victoria  3  3 — Victoria  0 

Stanford  University. 

8 — Univ.  of  Nevada  o  6 — Univ.  of  Pacific  (2d 

16 — Santa  Clara  (2d  team)  6  team)  o 

21 — -Barbarians  o  60 — Barbarians  o 

10 — Univ.  of  Southern  Califor-  3 — Santa  Clara  College  (3d 

nia  (2d  team)  o  team)   18 

2- — Olympic  Club  o  19 — Olympic  Club  o 

34 — Barbarians  o  10 — Alum.ni  3 

6 — Univ.  of  California  26  10 — Vancouver  3 

6 — Vancouver  13  8 — St.  Marys  (2d  team)  5 

9 — Vancouver  0 

Barbarians. 

5— California  32  0 — Stanford  34 

o — California  9  o — California  26 

II — California  Freshmen  3  3 — California  All-Stars  II 

0— Univ.  of  Nevada  3  o — Stanford  60 

o — Stanford  21  8 — Univ.  of  Pacific  8 
0 — Olympic  Club  3 

Olympic  Club. 

10 — California  40  0 — Stanford  27 

3 — California  17  o — Stanford  19 

o— California  16  3 — Santa  Clara  College  O 

12 — California  Freshjnen  o  3 — Barbarians  0 
0 — California  18 
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Staxfoku  Freshmen-. 

33 — San  Jose  High  o  o — Santa  Clara  College  8 

II— Palo  Alto  High  5  11— Lowell  High  o 

3 — California  Freshmen  3  8 — Santa  Clara  College  5 

o — St.  Mary's  College  13  10 — Berkeley  High  0 
3 — St.  Marys  0 

California  Freshmen. 

29— Santa  Clara  High  o  o— Palo  Alto  High  8 

18 — Berkeley  High  o  3 — Stanford  Freshmen  3 

o — St.  Mary's  College  O  3 — Berkeley  High  8 

o — Atifiliatcd  Colleges  6  o — Olympic  Club  12 

3 — Barbarians  11  29 — Lowell  High  o 

9 — San  Jose  High  o  24 — Affiliated  Colleges  o. 
3 — Santa  Clara  College  3 

Santa  Clara  College. 
8 — Stanford  Freshmen  0  0 — 01>'mpic  Club  3 

5 — Stanford  Freshmen  8  3 — California  Freshmen  3 

26 — Univ.  of  Pacific  0  18 — Stanford   (3d  team)   3 

8 — Univ.  of  Nevada  3  6 — Stanford  (2d  team)    16 

7 — St.  Mary's  College  3 

Woodland  High  School. 
9— California  Farm  School  o  3— Chico  High  o 

1/ — Marysville  o 

University  of  Pacific. 
8 — Barbarians  8  o — L^niv.  of  Southern  Califor- 

0 — Santa  Clara  College  26  nia  22 

9— Affiliated  Colleges  0  o— St.  Mary's  College  17 

o — Stanford  (2d  team)  6 

Santa  Cruz  High  School. 
12— Gilroy  High  4  o— Alumni  25 

3— HoUister  0 

Tul.are  High  School. 
o— Bakersfield  11  6— Visalia  3 

o — Porterville  14 

Miscellaneous  Games. 
Sacramento  High   School  o,  vs.  Auborn  High  School  3. 
Oakdale  High   School  39,  vs.  Modesto  High  School  11. 
Watsonville  High  School  31,  vs.   Salinas  High   School  o. 
Reno  High  School  8,  vs.  Nevada  City  High  School  3. 
Sacramento  Athletic  Club  26,  vs.  Nevada  City  Stars  0. 


DOUGLAS    ERSKINE, 
President  California  Rugby  Union. 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  California 
Ru^by  Union 


ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

Section  i.     The  name  of  the  Union  is  the  California  Rugby 
Union. 

affiliates. 
Sec.  2.  It  affiliates  with  and  adopts  the  rules  of  foot  ball  as 
fixed  by  the  Rugby  Foot  Ball  Union  of  Great  Britain,  provided 
the  alterations  made  from  time  to  time  by  that  body  shall  only 
come  in  force  as  soon  as  the  official  notification  of  the  same  is 
received  by  the  Board  of  the  California  Rugby  Union. 


OBJECTS. 

Sec.  3.  Its  objects  are  to  foster  and  control  Rugby  foot  ball 
throughout  the  State;  to  make  all  arrangements  for  teams  visit- 
ing the  State ;  and  to  take  the  entire  m'anagement  of  California 
representative  teams ;  to  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  State  in  all 
matters  whether  of  dispute,  misconduct  or  otherwise  ;  to  consider 
and  suggest  to  the  English  Rugby  Union  any  alterations  or  addi- 
tions to  the  rules  of  foot  ball  which  may  seem  desirable. 


FUNDS. 

Sec.  4.  The  funds  and  assets  of  the  Union  shall  be  disposed 
of,  expended  or  invested  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  All  cash  payments  made  to  the  Union  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  Treasurer  in  such  bank  as  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Sec.  S.  The  headquarters  of  the  Union  shall  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  where  all  general  meetings  shall  be  held. 


YEAR. 

Sec.   6.     The  foot  ball   year  shall   commence  on  the   First  of 
August.  All  subscriptions  shall  become  due  on  that  date. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS. 

Section  t.  The  affairs  of  the  Union  shall  be  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  and  such  committee  or  committees  as  it  may 
appoint. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors,  each  member  of  which  shall 
hold  his  office  until  his  successor  is  appointed,  or  until  his  seat 
is  declared  vacant,  shall  consist  of  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  two  members  from  each  of  the 
Universities,  Stanford  and  California,  and  one  member  from  all 
of  the  other  clubs,  colleges  or  high  schools  playing  in  this  State, 
and  also  the  Secretary  of  the  California  Rugby  Referees'  Union. 

Sec.  3. — Nine  shall  form  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  be  held 
the  first  week  in  July.  Nominations  maist  be  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  at  least  three    (3)    days  beforehand. 

Sec.  2.  Any  ballot  paper  which  shall  contain  more  or  less  than 
the  required  number  of  names  shall  be  declared  informal  by  the 
judges. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
president. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Union ;  to  see  that  the  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  adopted  are  enforced;  to  have 
a  general  supervision  over  all  affairs  of  the  Union  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  make  a  general  report  of  the  affairs  and  con- 
cerns of  the  Union.  He  shall  be,  ex-ofificio,  a  member  of  all 
standing  and  special  committees. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  ofiice 
appoint  the  following  committees  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  wit:  Finance,  Committee  of  International  Games,  and  such 
other  committees  as  the  Board  may  think  fit.  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  make  changes  therein  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  best 
interests  of  the  Union  shall  be  subserved  thereby. 

ARTICLE  V. 
vice-president. 
Section  i.     The  Vice-President  shall  have  the  same  power  and 
duties  as  the   President  when  the  President  is  absent. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

SECRETARY. 

Section  i.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Union  and  of  the  meeting.s  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
He  shall  have  charge  of  all  accounts  and  the  official  correspond- 
ence of  the  Union;  keep  a  record  of  all  members  of  the  Union 
and  submit  a  report  at  the  annual  meeting,  financial  and  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds,  sign  all  checks  and 
collect  all  dues  for  the  Union.  He  shall  keep  the  members  of  the 
Union  thoroughy  informed  as  to  the  wishes  and  decisions  of  the 
Vnion. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

TREASURER. 

Section  i.  The  Treasurer  shall  work  in  harmony  with  the 
Secretary  as  much  as  possible,  and  shall  sign  all  checks  and 
keep  for  him  a  record  of  all  funds  which  may  be  deposited  in, 
or  drawn  from,  the  bank. 


ARTICLE  VIIL 

ANNUAL  DUES. 

Section  i.  The  annual  subscription  to  this  Union  shall  be 
$10.00  for  each  club,  college  or  high  school,  payable,  as  stated 
above,  to  the  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

meetings. 

Section  i.  The  meetings  held  by  the  Union  shall  be  the 
annual  general  meetings  and  not  less  than  once  every  week  during 
the  season,  which  shall  be  from  August  ist  to  December  31st, 
and  any  other  special  meetings  which  may  be  called  from  time  to 
time  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  general  meeting  shall  be  held  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  August,  and  fourteen  (14)  days'  notice 
of  the  date  and  place  of  holding  shall  be  given  by  circular  to 
the  members  of  the  Union. 

(a.)  The  ordinary  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  Annual 
General    Meeting    shall    be    the    consideration    and    adoption    of 
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annual  report  and  balance  sheet  duly  audited ;  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  such  other  business  as  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  3.  A  Special  General  Meeting  may  be  convened  either 
at  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  on  receiving  a 
requisition  to  that  effect  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  not  less 
than  three  (3)  clubs,  colleges  or  high  schools.  Notice  shall  be 
given  of  such  meetings  at  least  seven  (7)  days  prior  to  date  of 
meeting.  Notice  of  any  business  proposed  to  be  transacted  at 
any  meeting,  other  than  the  ordinary  business,  shall  be  given 
in  writing,  together  with  the  names  of  the  proposer  and  seconder, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  who  sliall  advertise  it  at  least 
seven    (7)    days  before  the  date  of  holding  such   meeting. 

(a)  At  any  meeting  the  Board  of  Directors  may,  with  the 
proposal  of  some  member  of  the  Board,  amend,  rescind  or  add 
to  the  by-laws  of  the  Union. 

(b)  All  meetings  shall  be  held  promptly  at  the  hour  of  8 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  terminate  not  later  than   11  o'clock  P.  M. 

(c)  If  at  any  meeting  the  Chairman  thinks  that  too  much 
time  has  been  spent  over  some  certain  business,  he  shall  have 
power  to  close  the  question,  or  postpone  same  until  the  next 
weekly  meeting. 

(d)  At  all  meetings  the  President  shall  take  the  chair;  in 
his  absence,  the  Vice-President;  in  the  absence  of  both,  the 
meeting  shall   elect   a   chairman. 

(e)  No  member  of  the  Board  can  have  the  floor  at  any  meet- 
ing, special  or  otherwise,   for  more  than  five    (5)   minutes. 

(f)  Any  member  of  the  Board  talking  or  misbehaving  while 
another  member  has  the  floor  may  cause  his  expulsion  from  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(g)  The  voting  of  all  meetings,  in  all  cases,  except  in  case 
of  election  of  officers,  shall  be  by  showing  of  hands,  which  shall 
be  conclusive  on  the  declaration  of  the  result  by  the  Chairman, 
unless  a  vote  by  ballot  be  immediately  thereafter  demanded. 

(h)  Any  meeting  may  be  adjourned  to  such  other  time  as  a 
majority  of  voters  present  may  resolve. 

(i)  The  Chairman  shall  have  a  deliberative  as  well  as  a 
casting  vote. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Powers  of  Board  of  Directors. 

make  rules. 

Section  i.     The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  make 

rules    for    its    procedure ;    it    shall    govern    Rugby    foot    ball    in 

California   (see  article  on  Stanford  and  California  universities)  ; 
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it  shall  decide  on  all  questions  brought  up  before  it  regarding 
the  rules  and  shall  at  all  times  make  a  special  effort  to  help  the 
high  schools  and  Catholic  colleges  along  in  the  Rugby  game. 

MISCONDUCT. 

Sec.  2.  Tn  all  cases  of  misconduct  by  individual  players  or 
officers,  clubs  or  teams,  trifling  or  otherwise,  inquiry  shall  be 
held  by  the  Union.  Each  appeal  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
payment  of  $5.00,  which  shall  be  forfeited  should  the  appeal  be 
held  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  frivolous  or  groundless. 

(a)  Should  the  Board  of  Directors  have  reason  to  believe 
that  any  club,  college  or  high  school  has  failed  to  make  searching 
inquiry  into  any  case  of  misconduct  or  into  matter  likely  to  bring 
discredit  on  foot  ball,  they  shall  require  the  club,  college  or  high 
school  concerned  to  make  or  complete  the  inquiry,  and,  failing 
to  do  so,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  take 
such  action  as  it  may  deem  satisfactory. 


ARTICLE  XT. 
General  Rules^   Offences   and    Penalties. 

Section  i.  Each  college,  club  or  high  school  shall  send  in,  in 
writing,  to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  the  second  week  in 
July,  a  full  list  of  the  individuals  intending  to  play  during  the 
season,  together  with  a  description  of  their  colors. 

Sec.  2.  Each  club,  college  or  high  school  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Union  not  later  than  the 
second  week  in  July. 

Sec.  3.  Any  club,  college  or  high  school  more  than  two 
months  in  default  with  respect  to  money  due  this  Union  shall  be 
liable  to  be  stricken  off  the  list  of  members. 

Sec.  4.  No  member  of  any  club  affiliated  to  this  Union  shall 
receive  or  be  paid  any  remnuieration  for  services  in  the  foot  ball 
field.  Any  player  proved  to  have  made  such  an  offense  shall 
be  dealt  with  by  The  Pacific  Athletic  Association. 

Sec.  5.  Any  member  of  any  club,  college  or  high  school  who 
is  affiliated  to  this  Union  playing  with  or  against  another  member 
already  disqualified,  shall  be  liable  to  disqualification. 

Sec.  6.  In  regard  to  amateur  athletes  playing  Rugby  foot  ball 
in  California,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  members  of  the 
Pacific  Athletic  Association  and  so  be  strict  amateurs. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  club,  college  or  high  school  have  special  books 
of  by-laws  under  which  their  teams  are  conducted,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  furnish  this  Union  with  a  copy  of  same  c^s  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  season  as  possible, 
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RULES. 

To  Govern  Matches  Played  Under  the  Supervision  of  This 
Union. 

First — Match  shall  be  played  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
Rugby  foot  ball  as  recognized  by  the  Rugby  Union  of  Great 
Britain. 

Second — A  referee  shall  be  appointed  for  each  match  by  the 
California  Rugby  Referees'  Union  and  in  the  event  of  the  referee 
so  appointed  not  attending  such  game  as  he  may  have  been 
appointed  to  referee,  then  a  referee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
captains  of  the  two  sides. 

Note — Special  agreement  between  this  Union  and  the  two 
universities — Stanford   and    California. 


I 


ANNUAL  MATCH 
CALIFORNIA  UNIVERSITY 

vs. 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

(Picture  oontinue.l  ou  following  pages) 
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Special  Amendment 


The  following  rules  shall  be  binding  in  all  games  between  the 
University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
Whenever  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Amendment  fail  to  agree 
with  any  provisions  of  the  Rules  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the 
provisions  of  the  Amendment  shall  govern. 

Rule  I.  All  games  shall  be  played  on  a  field  no  yards  long  and 
75  yards  wide. 

Rule  II.  (a)  The  officials  of  the  gamp  shall  be  a  Referee, 
an  Umpire,  if  the  captain  of  either  team  desires  one ;  two  Touch 
Judges  and  two  Time  Keepers.  Such  officials  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Rules  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Captain 
and  head  coach  of  each  team  and  one  alumnus  from  each  Univer- 
sity, at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  the  Monday  night 
after  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

(b)  The  Umpire's  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive  and  his  de- 
cision final  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  following  rules: 

Sec.  b,  rule  3. 
(b)   When  he  notices  rough  or   foul   play  or  misconduct.     For 
the  first  offense  he  shall  either  caution  the  player  or  order 
hmi  off  the  ground,  but   for  the  second  offense  he  must 
order  him  off. 


7. — A  player  is  placed  off-side  if  he  enters  a  scrummage  from 
his  opponents'  side,  or  if  the  ball  has  been  kicked,  touched,  or 
is  being  run  with  by  one  of  his  own  side  behind  him.  A  player 
can  be  off-side  in  his  opponents'  In-goal,  but  not  in  his  own, 
except  where  one  of  his  side  takes  a  free  kick  behind  his  goal 
line,  in  which  case  all  of  his  side  must  be  behind  the  ball  when 
kicked. 

8. — An  off-side  player  is  placed  on  side  : 
(a)  When  an  opponent  has  run  five  yards  with  the  ball. 
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(b)  When    the    ball    has    been    kicked    by,    or    has    touched    an 

opponent. 

(c)  When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him  with  the  ball. 

(d)  When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him,  having  kicked 

the  ball  when  behind  him. 
An  off-side  player  shall  not  play  the  ball,  nor  during  the  time 
an  opponent  has  the  ball,  run,  tackle,  or  actively  or  passively 
obstruct,  nor  may  he  approach  or  wilfully  remain  within  ten  yards 
of  any  player  waiting  for  the  ball ;  on  any  breach  of  this  law, 
the  opposite  side  shall  be  awarded,  at  their  option  : 

(e)   A  free  kick,  the  place  of  such  breach  being  taken  as  the 

mark. 
(/■)   A  scrummage  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  last  played 

by  the  offending  side  before  such  breach  occurred. 
Except  in  the  case  of  unintentional  off-side,  when  a  scrummage 
shall  be  formed  where  such  breach  occurred. 

"free-kicks." 
10. — *  *  *  But  if  any  of  the  opposite  side  do  charge  before 
the  player  having  the  ball  commences  to  run  or  offers  to  kick 
or  the  ball  has  touched  the  ground  for  a  place-kick  (and  this 
applies  to  tries  at  goal  as  well  as  free-kicks),  provided  the  kicker 
has  not  taken  his  kick,  the  charge  may  be  disallowed. 
Sec.  e,  i,  j,  k,  of  rule  ii : 

(e)   Illegally  tackles,  charges,  or  obstructs  as  in  Law  8. 
(0    Not  himself  running  for  the  ball,  charges  or  obstructs  an 

opponent  not  holding  the  ball. 
(;■)   Shouts  "all  on  side,"  or  words   to   that  effect,  when   his 

players  are  not  on  side. 
(k)   Not   in   a   scrummage,    wilfully   obstructs,   his    opponents' 
backs  by   remaining  on   his   opponents'   side   of  the   ball 
when  it  is  in  a  scrummage. 
When  there  has  been  a  violation  of  any  rule  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction   of  the. Umpire,  his  whistle  or  horn  shall  be  of 
equal  effect  in  stopping  play  as  the  whistle  of  the  referee,  and  he 
shall  enforce  the  penalties  as  provided  in  these  rules. 
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(c)  The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Referee  shall  be  as 
provided  in  rule  3,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  amended  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  immediately  foregoing  section.  The  duties  of  the 
other  ofificials  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  rules. 

NOTE:  —  The  Referee  shall  be  provided  with  a  whistle,  the 
Umpire  with  a  horn  or  something  the  sound  of  which  will  be 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Referee's  whistle,  and  the  time- 
keepers with  a  pistol,  which  they  shall  fire  at  the  expiration  of 
each  half. 

Rule  III.  A  try  is  gained  by  the  player  who  first  puts  his 
hand  on  the  ball  on  the  ground  in  his  opponent's  In-goal,  or 
when  the  ball  in  the  possession  of  a  player  is  declared  held,  by 
the  Referee,  in  either  case  the  ball  or  any  part  of  it  being  on, 
over,  or  behind  the  opponent's  goal  line. 

The  point  where  the  try  is  marked,  however,  is  not  where 
the  ball  is  carried  across  the  line,  but  where  the  ball  is  fairly  held, 
or  touched  down. 

NOTE  :  —  If  the  ball  is  carried  into  touch-in-goal  from  in-goal, 
a  try  is  marked  at  the  point  where  the  touch  line  crosses  the 
goal  line. 

Rule  IV.  Neither  team  shall  in  any  game,  play  mor^;  than 
eighteen  men — that  is,  each  team  shall  be  allowed  three  (3) 
substitutes  and  no  more.  All  substitutes  must  present  themselves 
to  the  Referee  before  taking  their  place. 
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CALIFORNIA    I'UNTING    OUT    OF    BANCEU    IN    GAME    WITH    OLYMI'IC 
•  CLUB. 


t'ALIFOKMA   FOUWAKDS    KREAKTXG    TIIUOl'GH    Til 
GAME    WITH    THE    OLYMI'lC    CLUB, 


SCHUM    IN    A 


w:^ri^'^-^:: 


PIUI?P.r>IXf;    RT.SII     BY    CALIFORNIA     FORV.'ARDS    IN    THE    ANNUA!. 
FRESHMAN    f'ONTlCST    ON    STANFORD    FIELD. 


'kJi^.^'  :f^-^ 


CALIFORNIA    STARTING    A    PASSING    RALLY    IN    ANNUAL    FRESHMEN 
CONTEST. 


OI.YMl'IC    CM:B    starting    a    rASSIN(!    UrSII    IN    GAME    WITH 
CAI>IFORNIA. 


STANFORD    BACKS    ATTEMPTING    TO    SMOTHER    A    PASS    BY 
CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA    AND    STANFORD    FRESHMEN    FOLLOWING    BALL    ON    A 
UNE-OUT. 


FULLBACK    BROWN    OF    STANFORD    PUNTING    TO    CALIFORNIA. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    NEVADA    DEFENDING    GOAL    IN    GAME    WITH 
CALIFORNIA. 


CHEDA    OF    STANFORD    BEING   TACKLED    IN    FORWARD   RUSH. 


CAPTAIN     ELLIOTT    OF    fAI.IFORNIA    TAKING 
IN   THE    BACK-FIELD. 


A    PASS    FROM    MORRIS 


CALIFORNIA    SCORKS    (i.\     STAMiil:l>     IN     ANNUAL    INTEUCOI.l.EGIATE 
GAME    AT    C'AI.II'OItNIA    FIELD. 


A    HOT    SCRAMBLE    BETWEEN    CALIFORNIA    AND    STANFORD 
FORWARDS. 


L.    A.    WOI.FF  TROI'IIY    FOR   CLUB   CIIAMriONSHIP   OF   CALIFORNl 


A.    E.    ROTH. 

Stanford    '09,    wine   three-quarter, 

Australian  tour. 


R.    F.    O'HARA, 
Full-back    California    Freshiiiou  "team, 
winner  Rocs  Punting  Cup.     R56 


.ivris    siiiRinpr    ••Hall.    Slanfoid.     Hai 
iiiiiiK    tlio    t^amc    with    Vaiifouvfi-. 

VANCOUVEU    VS.    STANFORD 


'MVERSITY. 


.&/ 


? 


a 


PPITISH    COLUMBIA    CHAMPIONSHIP; 


1.   Ilehflen  (iiUpspIe,   threp-qiiartor;   2.   Al   Gillespie,   speedy  half-back;   3,   Lieut. 
Holt,    forward;   4.   Blaney  Scott,    forward. 

A   HUSKY    VICTORIA    QUARTETTE. 


VICTORIA    VS.    VANCOUVER-WON    BV    VICTORIA, 
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The  Laws  of  the  Game  of  Rugby  Foot  Ball 


I.    Introduction. 

I. — The  Rugby  Game  of  Foot  Ball  should  be  played  by  15 
players  on  each  side.  The  tield-of-play  shall  not  exceed  no 
yards  in  length,  nor  75  in  breadth,  and  shall  be  as  near  these 
dimensions  as  practicable.  The  lines  defining  the  boundary  of 
the  field-of-play  shall  be  suitably  marked,  and  shall  be  called 
the  goal-lines  at  the  ends  and  the  touch-lines  at  the  sides.  On 
each  goal-line  and  equidistant  from  the  touch-lines  shall  be  two 
upright  posts,  called  goal-posts,  exceeding  11  feet  in  height,  and 
placed  18  feet  6  mches  apart,  and  joined  by  a  cross-bar  10  feet 
from  the  ground;  and  the  object  of  the  game  shall  be  to  kick 
the  ball  over  this  cross-bar  and  between  the  posts.  The  game 
shall  be  played  with  an  oval  ball  of  as  nearly  as  possible  tl^e 
following  size  and  weight,  namely : 

Length   11       to  11^  ia 

Length  circumference   30       '"    31       " 

Width  circumference   255^    "    26      " 

Weight    13        "    14^^     oz. 

Hand  sewn  and  not  less  than  8  stitches  to  the  inch. 

The  Spalding  No.  RX,  six-piece,  or  No.  F,  four-piece,  Official  Rugbv 
Foot  Balls  are  the  official  ball  of  the  game  and  must  be  used  in  all 
matches. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

,\11  grounds  should  be  properly  marked  out,  including  the 
half-way,  25  yards,  touch,  five  yards  from  touch,  goal  and 
dead-ball  lines  (unless  other  boundaries  form  these  latter). 
If  it  is  necessary  to  use  flags  at  the  half-way  and  25-yard 
lines,  these  should  be  set  well  back  from  the  touch-lines. 
Corner  flags  should  be  usea,  and  should  be  at  the  junction  of 
touch  and  goal  lines.  Flags  should  be  5  feet  6  inches  from 
the  ground. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  visiting  team  to  see  that  the  ground 
complies  with  Law  i  as  to  size,  and  is  properly  marked,  that 
the  dead-ball  line  is  distinct,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
side  to  see  that  their  opponents  do  not  play  more  than  fifteen 
men.  If  they  fail  to  see  to  these  points  before  the  game 
begins,  no  appeal  can  afterwards  be  entertained  in  relation 
thereto  except  in  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  which 
can  be  objected  to  during  the  game,  but  such  objection  will 
not  affect   the   result   of   tlie   game   prior  thereto. 

There  is  no  rule  to  prevent  a  team  starting  short,  making 
up  its  complement  later,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  Referee  and 
opposing  captain  must  be  notified. 
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II.    Glossary — Dutiks  of  Officials — Scorixg. 

2. — The    following   terms    occur    in    the   laws,    and    have    the 
respective  meanings  attached  to  each : 

Dead-Ball  Lines. — Not  more  than  25  yards  behind  and  equi- 
distant from  each  goal-line,  and  parallel  thereto,  shall  be  lines, 
which  shall  be  called  the  Dead-Ball  Lines,  and  if  the  ball  or 
player  holding  the  ball  touch  or  cross  these  lines  the  ball  shall 
be  dead  and  out  of  play. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  words  "equidistant  from  the 
goal    line"   in   the    definition. 

In  the  event  of  a  player  marking  in  his  own  "in-goal," 
and  his  opponents  charging  the  kick  down  over  the  dead-ball 
line,  the   ball  becomes  dead. 

Referees  are  reauested  in  the  event  of  the  dead-ball  lines 
not  being  marked,  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the 
captains   with   respect  to  the   same. 

From  the  kick-off.  if  the  ball  should  cross  the  dead-ball 
lines,  a   drop-out   must  be   taken. 

In-Goal. — Those  portions  of  the  ground  immediately  at  the  ends 
of  the  field-of-play  and  between  the  touch-lines,  produced  to 
the  dead-ball  lines,  are  called  In-Goal.  The  goal-lines  are 
In-Goal. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

If  the  ball  is  placed  on  the  goal  line  by  an  attacking  player 
it  is   a  try,   and   if   by   a  defending   player   it  is  a  touch-down. 

If  a  player  holding  the  ball  in  his  own  in-goal  touches  the 
referee,  the  ball  is  dead  at  the  spot,  and  a  drop-out  must  be 
taken;  except  in  the  case  of  a  player  having  run  back  behind 
his  own  goal  line,  in  which  cas"  the  ball  must  be  scrum- 
maged at  the  spot  whence  it  was  carried  back  and  not  at  five 
yards,  as  is  generally  supposed  by  most  players. 

Question — A  player  tackled  in  the  field-of-play  by  the  legs 
and  is  brought  down  to  the  ground  (though  the  ball  not  hav- 
ing touched  the  ground),  stretches  forward  and  plants  the  ball 
against   the   goal    posts.      Is   this   a   try? 

Answer — Yes,   because  the   goal   posts  are   in-goals. 

Touch. — Those  portions  of  the  ground  immediately  at  the  sides 
of  the  field-of-play  and  between  the  goal-lines,  if  produced, 
are  called  Touch.  The  touch-lines  and  all  posts  and  flags 
marking  these  lines,  or  the  center,  or  25  yards  lines,  are  in 
Touch. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

A  player  with  the  ball  in  his  possession  touching  a  flag  on 
the   touch-line,   is   in-touch. 

A  player  may  be  in-touch  and  yet  play  the  ball  with  his 
foot   if   the  ball   be   not   in-touch. 

A    player,    provided    he    is    not    carrying    the    ball,    may    be 
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intouch   and    yet   score   a   try   by   touching   the   ball    down    with 
his   hand. 

The  ball  blown  over  the  touch-line,  and  blown  back,  shall  be 
considered  as  in-touch. 

ToucH-iN-GoAL. — Those  portions  of  the  ground  immediately  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  field-of-play,  and  between  the  goal  and 
touch-lines,  if  respectively  produced,  are  called  Touch-in-Goal. 
The  corner  posts  and  flags  are  Touch-in-Goal. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

If  the  ball,  or  player  holding  it,  touch  one  of  the  corner 
posts  or  flags,  the  ball  must  be  considered  as  in  touch-in-goal. 
A  player  may  himself  be  in  touch-in-goal  and  yet  play  the 
ball  with  his  foot,  if  the  ball  be  not  in  touchin-goal;  or  he 
may   touch   it   down   with   his   hands   and    score. 

Question — The  corner  post  at  the  junction  of  the  goal  and 
touch-lines,  has  by  some  means  been  knocked  over,  so  that 
the  flag  hangs  in  the  field-of-play.  A  player  on  the  attack 
carrying  the  ball,  dives  for  the  line  and  strikes  the  flag,  carry- 
ing it  down  with  his  weight,  but  still  having  his  whole  body 
in  the  field-of-play,  stretches  out  and  plants  the  ball  over  the 
goal    line.      Is    this   a    try? 

Answer — No.  The  corner  flags  are  touch-in-goai  and  the 
referee  should  order  a  "drop-out."  It  is  also  the  duty  of  th? 
home  team  to  see  that  all  flags,  etc.,  are  in  proper  place  and 
the  visiting  team   to   satisfy   itself   on   this   point. 

A  Drop-Kick  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall  from  the  hands,  and 
kicking  it  as  it  lises. 

A  Place-Kick  is  made  by  kicking  the  ball  after  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose. 

The   placer  and   the   kicker   must   be   two    distinct   players. 

If  the  placer  inadvertently  drops  the  ball,  he  shall  not  De 
considered   to    have   placed   it. 

The  opposing  side  cannot  charge  a  place-kick  until  the  ball 
has  actually  been  placed  on  the  ground. 

A  Punt  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall  from  the  hands  and 
kicking  it  before  it  touches  the  ground. 

A  Tackle  is  when  the  holder  of  the  ball  is  held  by  one  or  more 
players  of  the  opposite  side  SO  THAT  HE  CANNQT 
PASS  IT. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  new  addition  to  this 
rule  "so  that  he  cannot  pass  it."  Also  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  on  held  has  been  eliminated  and  is  embodied  in  the  law 
on   tackle   by   the    new   addition. 

A  player  must  be  considered  as  tackled  if  he.  on  being 
grasped  by  an  opponent,  fall,  and  the  ball  whilst  in  his  pos- 
session   touch    the   ground. 

When  a  player  is  tackled  with  the  ball  it  can  only  be 
brought   into    i-lay    with   the   foot. 

If  a  player  carrying  the  ball  be  thrown  or  knocked  over 
{but  not  tackledj  and  the  ball  touches  the  ground,  he  may 
nevertheless  get   up  with  it  and  continue  his  run.   or  pass  it. 
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A  Scrummage,  which  can  only  take  place  in  the  field  of  play,  is 
formed  by  one  or  more  players  from  each  side  closing  round 
the  ball  when  it  is  on  the  ground,  or  by  their  closing  up  in 
readiness  to  allow  the  ball  to  be  put  on  the  ground  between 
them. 

The  referee  may  order  the  ball  to  be  put  into  the  scrum- 
mage  from   either   side    he   may   choose. 

The  side  not  committing  the  breach  has  the  right  to  put  the 
ball    into    the    scrummage. 

When  an  attaclving  side  in  a  scrummage  pushes  the  defend- 
ing side  over  the  goal  line  and  touches  the  ball  down,  a  try- 
should  be  allowed,  but  if  the  ball  be  touched  dawn  by  the 
defending  side   a  touch-down   should   be  allowed. 

The  referee  has  sole  control  of  the  game  and,  therefore, 
the  right  to  put  the  ball  in  when  a  scrummage  has  been 
formed;  but  he  should  only  use  this  right  under  exceptional 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  scrummage  is  formed  near  a 
goal  line,  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should 
be   put   in   with   the  greatest   precision. 

The  ball  cannot  be  picked  up  with  the  hands  from  a 
scrummage. 

A  Try  is  gained  by  the  player  who  first  puts  his  hand  on  the 
ball  on  the  ground  in  his  opponents'  in-goal. 

Question — A  free  kick  being  given  in  such  a  position  in 
front  of  the  goal  posts  which  necessitates  the  kicker  going 
behind  his  own  goal  line  to  take  the  kick,  and  the  ball  falls 
in  "in-goal"  from  a  weak  kick  and  an  attacker  drops  on  the 
ball,   claiming  a   try.     Is  this  a   try? 

Answer — No  try.  The  ball  did  not  cross  the  goal  line  and 
must  be  kicked  out  again  into  the  field-of-play.  This  is  a 
decision  by  the  "Manchester  and  District  Rugby  Union  Ref- 
eree's Society"  of  England,  admittedly  the  most  authoritative 
body    on    Rugby    in  .the    world. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  this  decision,  as  up  to  1910 
a  try  was  allowed,  such  a  thing  as  the  decision  now  makes 
illegal.  _ 

When  an  attacking  side  in  a  scrummage  pushes  the  defend- 
ing side  over  the  goal  line  and  touches  the  ball  down,  a  try 
shall  be  allowed,  but  if  the  ball  be  touched  down  by  the 
defending   side   a   touch-down   shall   be   allowed. 

In  the  case  of  the  ball  rolling  over  the  goal  line  and  touch- 
ing a  spectator  before  a  player  from  either  side  has  had  time 
to   touch  it  down   the   referee   shall: 

(a.)  Award  a  touch-down  if  he  considers  the 
ball  would  have  gone  dead  before  any  attacking 
player  could  have  touched  it,  or  that  a  defending 
player   would    have   touched   it   first. 

(b.)  Award  a  try  if  he  thinks  but  for  the  inter- 
ference a  try   would   have  been   scored. 

(c.)   If  in  doubt,   give  the  point  against  the  side 
responsible   for   the    ground   arrangements,   and   in 
so  doing  he  shall  regard  all  officials  and  spectators 
as   offending   players. 
It  is  a  try  if  a  player  passes  or  kicks  the  ball  back  behind 
his  own  goal  line  and  the  ball  is  touched  down  by  one  of  his 
opponents. 
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If  a  player  touches  the  hall  down  hehiiid  his  opponents' 
goal  line  and  picks  it  up  again,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  try  at 
the   spot   where   it   was   first   touched   down. 

To  score  a  try  it  is  not  necessary  to  lie  on  the  ground 
with  the  ball.  A  player  can  be  running  at  full  speed  and 
bend  down  and  touch  the  ball  in  his  opponent's  in-goal  and 
continue    his   run   and    he   has   scored   a   try. 

A  player  who  crosses  the  opponents'  goal  line  with  the  ball 
in  his  possession,  and  before  grounding  it  touch  the  referee, 
shall   be   allowed   a   try   at   the   spot. 

If  the  ball  not  in  possession  of  a  player  strikes  the  referee 
or  touch-judge  when  in-goal,  a  try  should  be  awarded  to  the 
attacking  side  if,  in  the  referee's  opinion,  a  try  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  obtained,  but  for  the  ball  touching  the 
referee  or  touch-judge;  otherwise  a  drop-out  from  the  twenty- 
five   should    be   ordered. 

A  Touch-down  is  when  a  player  touches  down  as  above  in  his 
own  in-goal. 

If  the  ball  is  bounced,  but  not  put  down  in  in-goal,  it  is 
still  in  play;  so  that  if  a  defending  player  after  merely 
bouncing  the  ball,  throws  it  forward,  a  five  yards'  penalty 
scrummage  should  be  ordered;  or  if  he  carries  it  into  the  field 
of  play  and  then  throws  it  forward,  a  scrum  is  incurred  at 
the  spot  where  he  throws  it  forward. 

A  Goal  is  obtained  by  kicking  the  ball  from  the  field-of-play,  by 
any  place-kick  except  a  kick-off,  or  by  any  drop-kick  except  a 
drop-out,  without  touching  the  ground  or  any  player  of  either 
side  over  the  opponents'  cioss-bar,  whether  it  touch  such  cross- 
bar or  either  goal-post  or  not. 

A  goal  is  scored  if  the  ball  has  crossed  the  bar,  although  it 
may   have   been   blown   back   afterwards. 
No  goal  can  be   scored  from  a  punt. 

Knocking-On  and  Throwing-Forw.\rd  are  propelling  the  hall 
by  the  hand  or  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  opponents'  in-goal; 
a  throw-out  of  touch  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  throw-forward. 

A  rebound  is  not  a  knock-on,  and  therefore  no  fair  catch 
can  be  made  therefrom,  or  a  penalty  given.  This  is  imp;Tr- 
tant,  as  some  referees  appear  to  regard  a  rebound  as  a 
knock-on.  If  the  ball  is  passed  back,  but  after  alighting  on 
the  ground  is  blown  forward,  the  pass  is  good,  provided  the 
ball    did   not   alight   in   front   of  the   passer. 

If  the  ball  is  actually  knocked  on,  no  matter  how  slightly,  it 
must  be  considered  a  knock-on,  but  there  must  be  some  move- 
ment of  the  hand  or  arm  forcing  the  ball  in  the  direction  of 
the  opponents'  in-goal  to  constitute  a  knock-on  or  throw- 
forward. 

In  ruling  on  "knock-on  and  throw-forward,"  referees'  atten- 
tion is  particularly  called  to  Kule  i6.  For  a  knock-on  or 
throw-forward  the  whistle  should  not  be  blown  until  it  is 
ascertained  whether  the  opposing  side  or  the  side  committing 
the  breach  gain  the  advantage.  If  the  side  committing  the 
infraction  gain  the  advantage  a  scrum  should  be  ordered, 
otherwise   the   play   should   be  allowed  to  continue. 
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A  Fair  Catch  is  a  catch  made  direct  from  a  kick,  or  knock-on. 
or  throw-forward,  by  one  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  catcher 
must  immediately  claim  the  same  by  making  a  mark  with  his 
heel  at  the  spot  where  he  made  the  catch. 

A  fair  catch  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  catcher  making  his 
mark  AFTER  he  has  caught  the  ball:  the  mark,  however, 
must  be  made  as  soon  after  the  ball  is  caught  as  possible; 
and  in  practice,  referees  might  allow  a  claim  when  the  mark 
was   simultaneously   made    with   the   catching. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  players  that  they  can  claim  a  fair 
catch  while  in  the  air  jumping  for  the  ball.  The  catch 
cannot   be   claimed   until   the   marl:   is   made   by   the   heels. 

A  fair  catch  can  only  be  made  from  a  kick,  knock-on  or 
throw-forward  direct,  and  the  ball  MUST  be  taken  clean  at 
the   first  attempt. 

A   fair   catch   can  be   made   in   a  player's  own  in-goal. 

If  a  player  kicks  the  ball  with  his  knee,  or  any  part  below 
it,  and  an  opponent  makes  a  fair  catch,  it  shall  be  awarded. 

The  attention  of  referees  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  fair 
catch  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  catcher  making  a  mark 
with   his   heel    at  the   spot   v/here   he   made   the   catch. 

A   fair  catch  must  at  all   times   be  clean  at  the  first  attempt. 

A  fair  catch  cannot  be  made  after  the  ball  has  touched  goal- 
posts or  cross-bars. 

A  fair  catch  cannot  be  made  when  the  ball  rebounds  from 
a  player.  ,        ,   .  r  - 

A  player  can  intercept  a  pass,  but  can  only  claim  a  fair 
catch  if  such  a   pass  is  forward. 

Any  player  of  the  side  making  the  fair  catch  can  place  or 
kick  the  ball. 

Kick-Off  is  a  place  kick  from  the  center  of  the  field-of-play ; 
the  opposite  side  may  not  stand  within  ten  yards  of  the  ball, 
nor  charge  until  the  ball  be  kicked,  otherVirise  another  kick-off 
shall  be  allowed.  If  the  ball  pitch  in  touch  the  opposite  side 
may  ACCEPT  THE  KICK,  HAVE  THE  BALL  KICKED 
OVER  AGAIN.  OR  SCRUMMAGED  IN  THE  CENTER 
OF  THE  GROUND. 

Drop-Out  is  a  drop-kick  from  within  25  yards  of  the  kicker's 
goal-line;  within  which  distance  the  opposite  side  may  not 
charge,  otherwise  another  drop-out  shall  be  allowed.  If  the 
ball  pitch  in  touch  the  opposite  side  may  ACCEPT  THE 
KICK,  HAVE  THE  BALL  DROPPED  OUT  AGAIN,  OR 
SCRUMMAGED  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  25  YARDS 
LINE. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  addition  to  both  the 
"kick-off  and  drop-out"  laws,  printed  in  heavy  type.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  option  of  what  course  should  be  taken  lies 
with   the   opposing  team. 

If  a  player  goes  beyond  the  twenty-five  yards  to  drop-out, 
or  if  he  punts,  the  referee  must  blow  his  whistle  and  order 
the  player  to  take  a  new  kick,  which  must  be  a  drop  from 
within   the   twenty-five   yards'   limit, 
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At  kick-off  the  ball  must  reach  the  limit  of  lo  yards,,  and  at 
drop-out  must  reach  the  25  yards  line.  If  otherwise,  iihe 
opposite  side  may  have  the  ball  re-kicked,  or  scrummaged,  at 
the  center  or  in  the  middle  of  the  25  yards  Ime,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  ball  from  a  kick-off  having  reached  ten  yards,  and 
then  having  been  blown  back,  shall  be  considered  as  in  play; 
as  also  a  ball  having  reached  the  25-yards'  line  from  a  drop- 
out and   blow-back. 

Referees  should  not  allow  players  to  approach  within  ten 
yards. 

Off-Side.     See  Laws  7  and  8. 

3. — In  all  matches  a  Referee  and  two  Touch  Judges  must  be 
appointed,  the  former  being  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  Referee 
must  carry  a  whistle,  the  blowing  of  which  shall  stop  the  game; 
he  must  whistle  in  the  following  cases : 

A  referee  having  given  a  decision,  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  alter   it. 

If  a  referee  whistles,  even  though  inadvertently,  play  must 
be  stopped. 

(a.)   When  a  player  makes  and  claims  a  fair-catch. 

If  a  player  makes  a  fair  catch,  but  instantly  changes  his 
mind  and  runs  on  with  the  ball,  he  should  if  the  whistle  has 
been  blown  for  a  fair  catch,  be  compelled  to  return,  as  the 
free  kick  must   be   taken. 

(b.)  When  he  notices  rough  or  foul  play  or  misconduct.  For 
the  first  offense  he  shall  either  caution  the  player  or  order 
him  off  the  ground,  but  for  the  second  offense  he  must 
order  him  off.  If  ordered  off,  the  player  must  be  reported 
by  him  to  the  union. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  this  section  covers  wilful  obstruc- 
tion  or  interference. 

If  a  referee  orders  a  man  "off"  he  cannot  let  him  take 
part  in   play   again,   and  must   report   him. 

The  attention  of  referees  is  called  to  the  fact  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  they  allow  a  player  NOT  in  possession 
of  the  ball   to   shove  another   player   with   his   hands. 

A  player  running  for  the  ball  may  only  charge  shoulder  to 
shoulder  an  opponent  also  running  for  the  ball.  (See  also 
note   Law    11.  section  "e"J. 

A  referee  has  the  power  to  order  a  player  off  for  using  any 
words   showing  an   intentio^i   to  insult. 

A  referee  has  power  to  refuse  to  allow  appeals  (except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  law  spates  a  claim  may  be  made), 
and  if  he  warns  players  offending  in  this  respect,  he  may 
Older  such  players  off  tlie  field  for  misconduct  if  the  warning 
is  unheeded.  The  ordering  off,  however,  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  the  referee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
appealing  is  done  with  the  intention  of  harrassing  or  influ- 
encing him   in  his   decisions. 
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(c.)  When  he  considers  that  the  continuation  of  the  play  is 
dangerous. 

This  latter  point  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  referee,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  if  the  tackled  player  plays  the  laws  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  at  once  fairly  parts  with 
the  ball,  very  few  cases  of  danger  would  arise,  but  by  hold- 
ing on  a  short  time  danger  may  arise.  In  such  a  case  the 
refeiee  should  blow  and  award  the  penalty  of  a  free  kick  and 
instead  of  simply  ordering  a  scrummage  on  the  plea  of  danger, 
as  by  so  doing  he  deprives  one  side  of  an  advantage  and  does 
not  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  ether,  both  of  which  are  deserved. 

If  a  player  be  hurt,  the  referee  should  not  blow  his  whistle 
till  the  ball  be  dead,  unless  such  player  is  in  such  a  position 
that   the   continuance   of   play   might   entail    further   danger. 

In  case  of  an  injury  to  a  player,  or  in  any  case,  play  must 
not  under  any  consideiaticn  be  stopped  for  more  than  three 
minutes.  If  a  player  cannot  go  on  in  this  time  he  MUST  be 
removed  from  the  field-of-play,  and  the  game  continue. 
Officials'   attention   is   particularly   called   to   this  ruling. 

If  an  injured  player  comes  out  of  the  scrummage  without 
breaking  it  the  game  should  go  on.  it  not  being  necessary  to 
reform   the   scrum. 

The  game  must  not  be  stopped  for  such  trivial  excuses  as 
men  replacing  or  tying  their  shoe  laces.  These  matters 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  players  before  the  game  begins,  as 
the  referee  has  no  power  to  stop  the  game  for  these  matters. 
The  laws  are  particularly  distinct  as  to  what  causes  the  referee 
shall   stop   play. 

(d.)  When  he  wishes  to  stop  the  game  for  any  purpose. 

e.  g. — To  confirm  the  action  of  a  touch-judge  who  may  con- 
tinue to  hold  up  his  flag  after  the  ball  has  been  brought  into 
play,  for  being  brought  in  at  the  wrong  place,  by  the  wrong 
side,  etc.;  or  when  he  wishes  to  declare  a  man  has  been 
in-touch,  although  the  touch-judge  has  not  held  up  his  flag; 
or  for  any  case  of  necessity. 

(e.)  If  the  ball  or  a  player  running  with  the  ball  touch  him,  in 
which  case  it  shall  be  scrummaged  at  the  spot. 

(See  notes  following  definition  of  a  "Try.") 
A  player  running  the  ball  out  from  his  own  in-goal  touches 
the  referee,  the  ball  is  dead  at  the  spot  where  he  touched 
him,  and  a  drop-out  must  be  taken;  except  in  the  case  of  a 
player  having  run  back  behind  his  own  goal  line,  in  which 
case  the  ball  must  be  scrummaged  at  the  spot  whence  it  was 
carried  back. 

(/.)  At  half-time  and  no-side,  he  being  the  sole  timekeeper, 
having  sole  power  to  allow  extra  time  for  delays,  but  he 
shall  not  whistle  for  half-time  or  no-side  until  the  ball  be 
held  or  out  of  play. 

The  ball  shall  not  be  considered  out  of  play  when  the 
referee   stops   the   game   for  the   infringement  of  laws. 

The  referee's  decision  as  to  time  must  be  final,  even  if  the 
timers  have   not  kept  the   time   accurately. 
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(g.)   When  he  notices  any  irregularity  of  play  whereby  the  side 
committing  such  gain  an  advantage. 

Of  his  own  off-side  players,  cannot  claim  a  scrummage  for 
unintentional  off-side,  provided  the  charging  side  gain  an 
advantage,   even   though   this  be  a   try. 

Il  is  with  this  sub-section  that  referees  will  have  their 
greatest  difficulties;  the  theoiy  of  the  sub-section  is  that  a  side 
may  not  gain  an  advantage  by  its  own  breach  of  any  law, 
although  it  may  be  a  breach  on  the  part  of  its  opponent; 
thus  if  one  side  knocks  forward,  and  the  ball  goes  to  an 
opponent  who  makes  off  with  it  and  gains  an  advantage,  the 
whistle  should  not  be  blown.  Again  "it  has  become  very  com- 
mon practice  for  the  backs  to  knock  deliberately  on  when 
their  opponents  were  close  to  them;  if  the  ball  when  so 
knocked  on  ^oes  to  an  opponent  who  has  a  chance  of  getting 
away,  the   whistle  should  not  be  blown.     (See  Laws   12  and  16.) 

This  is  a  most  important  rule,  and  at  present  is  not  so 
generally  observed  by  referees  as  it  should  be.  There  is 
unfortunately  a  pronounced  tendency  on  their  part  to  whistle 
immediately  a  law  has  been  infringed,  without  waiting  to  see 
who  gains  the  advaniage  of  the  infringement.  Referees  are 
urged   to    pay   particular  attention   to   this   rule. 

It  is  also  emphasized  that  the  game  should  be  played  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  laws  are  written,  and  particularly  that  one 
side  shall  not  gain  an  advantage  through  its  own  fault;  thus  it 
has  been  ruled  that  a  player  who  has  made  a  miskick  when 
the  opposite  side  is  charging,  and  the  ball  hits  one  of  his  own 
off-side  players,  cannot  claim  a  scrummage  for  unintentional 
off-side,  provided  the  charging  side  gain  an  advantage,  even 
though  this  be  a  try. 

(/;.)  When  he  notices  a  breach  of  Laws  5  and  15. 
(i'.)    When  he  wishes  to  enforce  any  penalty. 
(/.)    When  a  goal  is  kicked. 
(k.)  When  the  ball  goes  into  touch-in-goal. 

The  referee  shall  be  sole  judge  in  all  matters  of  fact.  (See 
amendment  II.  b.) 

A  referee  once  he  has  given  a  decision  cannot  change  it, 
and  his  decision  alone  is  final;  he  may,  however,  consult  the 
touch-judges  in  case  of  touch,  and  touch-in-goal  play,  and 
kicks  at  goal.  Under  all  circumstances  the  referee's  whistle 
must   stop  the   game   even   if   blown   inadvertently. 

A  player  crossed  the  goal  line,  and  claimed  a  try,  the 
referee  awarded  a  "5-yard  scrum"  for  a  player  being  off-side; 
the  two  captains  held  a  consultation  and  the  defending  side 
agreed  to  a  try  being  awarded  in  opposition  to  the  referee's 
decision.  The  captains  cannot  decide  a  question  in  this  man- 
ner, as  they  would  be  overruling  the  referee's  decision  on  a 
matter   of   fact,   of  which   the    referee  is   sole   judge. 

The  Touch-Judges  shall  carry  flags,  and  shall  each  take  one 
side  of  the  ground,  outside  the  field-of-play,  and  the  duty  of 
each  shall  be  to  hold  up  his  flag  when  and  where  the  ball  goes 
into  touch,  or  touch-in-goal,  and  also  to  assist  the  Referee,  when 
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kicks   at   goal    from   a   try,    fair-catch,    or    free-kicks   are   being 
taken,  each  standing  at  a  goal-post. 

It  may  be  here  emphasized  that  the  referee  is  the  sole 
judge  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  if  he  considers  either  touch- 
judge  is  not  doing  his  duty  fairly,  he  not  only  has  the  right, 
but  should  certainly  exercise  it,  of  overruling  any  decision 
such  touch-judge  may  give. 

Touch-judges  are  recommended,  by  extending  the  arm  to 
indicate  the  side  to  whom  the  ball  belongs.  Touch-judges 
assisting  at   kicks   at   goal   must  not   indicate   with  their   flags. 

Touch-judges  are  to  hold  up  their  flag  immediately  the  bail 
has  crossed  the  touch-line  or  touch-in-goal,  and  go  to  the  spot 
where  the  ball   went  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Touch-judges  must  stand  each  at  a  goal  post  when  any 
kick  at   goal  is   being  taken. 

4. — The  Captains  of  the  respective  sides  shall  toss  for  the 
choice  of  In-goals  or  the  kick-off.  Each  side  shall  play  an  equal 
time  from  each  In-goal,  and  a  match  shall  be  won  by  a  majority 
of  points;  if  no  point  be  scored,  or  the  number  be  equal,  the 
match  shall  be  drawn.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  time  of  each 
half  shall  be  -to  minutes. 

The  following  shall  be  the  mode  of  scoring: 

A  try   equals  3  points. 

A  Goal  from  a  Try   (in  which  case 

the  Try  shall  not  count.) "       5        " 

A    dropped    Goal     (except    from    a 

Mark  or  a  Penalty  Kick) "       4 

Goal  from  a  Mark  or  Penalty  Kick.       "       3       " 

5. — At  the  time  of  the  kick-off  all  the  kicker's  side  shall  be 
behind  the  ball;  if  any  be  in  front  the  Referee  shall  blow  his 
whistle  and  order  a  scrummage  where  the  kick-off  took  place. 

The  game  shall  be  started  by  a  kick-off : 
(a.)  After  a  goal,  by  the  side  losing  such  goal,  and 
(b.)  After  half-time  by  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  started 
the  game. 

III.    Mode  of  Play — Definitions. 

6. — When  once  the  game  is  started,  the  ball  may  be  kicked  or 
picked  up  and  run  with  by  any  player  who  is  on-side,  at  any 
time;  except  that  it  may  not  be  picked  up — 

(a.)   In  a  Scrummage. 

The  act  of  a  player  taking  the  ball  off  the  ground  with  his 
feet,  in  a  scrummage,  does  not  constitute  "picking  up"  in  a 
scr'immage,   within   the   meaning  of  Law   6. 

A  player  can  pick  the  ball  up  in  the  scrum  between  his 
knees,  provided  that  he  does  not  fall  down. 
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It   is  lawful   to  pick   up   the  ball   in   a   scrum    in  any   manner 

except   by   hand   or  arm.  ,    „      „     ,  jr. 

The   act   of   a   player   taking   the    ball   off  the   ground   after   a 

tackle,    or    the   ball    being   fairly    held,    is   not   to    be   considered 

picking  the  ball  up  in  a   scrummage. 

A    player    may    come    up   to    a    scrum    and    atttempt   to    hook 

the    ball   out   with   his   foot,   provided    his   other   foot   is   behind 

the  ball. 
(b.)  When  it  has  been  put  down  after  A  TACKLE, 
(c.)  When  it  is  on  the  ground  after  a  player  has  been  tackled. 
It  may  be  passed  or  knocked  from  one  player  to  another  pro- 
vided it  be  not  passed,  knocked  or  thrown  forward.  If  a  player 
while  holding  or  running  with  the  ball  be  TACKLED,  he 
MUST  at  once  put  it  fairly  down  between  him  and  his  oppo- 
nents' Goal-line. 

Note  the  alteration  to  the  laws  in  section  "b"  and  that 
part  of  the  law  relating  to  "If  a  player  while  .holding 
*  *  *  be  TACKLED."  The  old  law  read  in  section  b,_^ 
"When   it   has   been   put   down    after   it    has   been    fairly   held. 

Tackled  is  also  substituted  for  held  in  the  other  part  of 
the   law.  ,      .  .  ,  •  ..1 

The  words  "AT  ONCE"  are  to  be  interpreted  very  strictly. 

-. A  player  is  placed  off-side  if  he  enters  a  scrummage  from 

his  opponents'  side,  or  if  the  ball  has  been  kicked,  touched,  or  is 
being  nm  with  by  one  of  his  own  side  behind  him.  A  player 
can  be  off-side  in  his  opponents'  In-goal,  but  not  in  his  own, 
except  where  one  of  his  side  takes  a  free  kick  behmd  his  goal- 
line,  in  which  case  all  of  his  side  must  be  behind  the  ball  when 

kicked.  .  ,  ,      . 

A  player  may  play  in  any  position  so  long  as  he  is  on- 
side  and  does  not  obstruct  his  opponents.  He  may  come  up  to 
a  scrummage  and  attempt  to  hook  the  ball  out  with  hi,s  foot, 
provided   the   other   foot   is   behind   the   ball. 

A     player     when     off-side     can     intercept     a     pass     from     an 
opposing  player. 
8.— An  off-side  player  is  placed  on  side — 
(a.)  When  an  opponent  has  run  five  yards  with  the  ball. 
(b.)   When    the   ball    has    been   kicked    by,    or    has   touched   an 

opponent, 
(r.)  When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him  with  the  ball. 
(d.)   When   one   of   his   side   has   run   in    front   of   him,   having 
kicked  the  ball  when  behind  him. 

After  the  words  "five  yards"  in  section  "a,"  read  as 
though    the   words   "in    any   direction"    were   inserted. 

A  player  must  be  in  the  field-of-play  when  he  puts  his  men 
on-side  after  kicking  the  ball  when  behind  them;  whilst  he  is 
not  debarred  from  starting  running  up  in-touch,  he  must  get 
into    the    lield    of    play    as    soon    as    possible.       It    must    be 
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observed    that    only    the    kicker    can    place    the    off-side    players 
on-side. 

An  off-side  player  shall  not  plav  the  ball,  nor  actively  or 
passively  obstruct  AN  OPPONENT,  approach  or  wilfully 
remain  within  lo  yards  of  any  OPPONENT  waiting  for  the 
ball ;  on  any  breach  of  this  law,  the  opposite  side  shall  be 
awarded,  at  their  option — 

(<r.)  A  free  kick,  the  place  of  such  breach  being  taken  as  the 

mark. 
(/.)   A  scrummage  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  last  played  by 

the  offending  side  before  such  breach  occurred. 
Except  in  the  case  of  unintentional  off-side,  when  a  scrummage 
shall  be  formed  where  such  breach  occurred. 

In  reference  to  section  "{,"  if  the  spot  where  the  ball  was 
last  played  by  the  offending  side  before  the  breach  occurred 
is  in  its  in-goal,  the  scrummage  shall  take  place  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  touch-line,  and  passing  through  the  spot,  and 
live  yards  from  the  goal   line. 

A  player  when  off-side  can  intercept  a  pass  from  an  oppos- 
ing player,  but  he  can  only  make  a  mark  for  a  fair  catch  if 
the   pass   intercepted   is  a   forward    one. 

It  is  important  that  referees  should  enforce  these  penalties, 
and  it  should  be  observed  that  a  referee  should  award  a  free 
kick  if  he  thinks  a  fair  catch  would  have  been  made  had  not 
an  off-side  player,  through  his  proximity  and  not  retiring 
beyond  the  ten  yards'  limit,  have  rendered  such  catch  more 
difficult.  For  instance,  a  player  waiting  to  receive  the  ball 
fails  to  catch  it  properly  and  it  drops  from  his  hands  to  the 
ground.  An  opponent,  who  is  off-side  and  has  approached 
within  ten  yards  of  him,  immediately  pounces  upon  him  and 
prevents  him  recovering  and  playing  the  ball.  A  free  kick 
should  be  awarded,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  off-side  player 
to  have   retired   beyond   the  ten  yards'   limit. 

Referees  too  often  give  the  offending  players  the  benefit  of 
the  unintentional  off-side,  instead  of  inflicting  the  free-kick 
penalty. 

A  player  may  play  in  any  position  so  long  as  he  is  on-side 
and  does  not  obstruct  his   opponent. 

9. — If  a  player  makes  a  fair-catch  a  free-kick  shall  be  awarded, 
even  though  the  whistle  has  been  blown  for  a  knock-on  or  a 
throw-forward.  Any  player  on  the  same  side  may  take  the  kick 
or  place  the  ball. 

10. — All  free  kicks  may  be  place-kicks,  drop-kicks,  or  punts, 
but  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  opponents'  goal-line,  and 
across  the  kicker's  goal-line,  if  kicked  from  behind  the  same. 
They  may  be  taken  at  any  spot  behind  the  mark  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  touch-lines.  In  all  cases  the  kicker's  side  must  be  behind 
the  ball  when  it  is  kicked,  except  the  player  who  may  be  placing 
the  ball  for  a  place-kick,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Referee  to  see 
that  the  ball  be  kicked  from  the  parallel  line.     In  case  of  any 
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infrinRement  of  this  law  the  Referee  shall  order  a  scrummage  at 
he  mfrk  The  opposite  side  may  come  up  to  and  charge  from 
anvwhere  on  or  behind  a  line  drawn  through  the  mark  and 
naSlel  to  the  goal-lines,  and  may  charge  as  soon  as  the  kicker 
commlces  to  run  or  offers  to  kick  or  the  ball  be  placed  on  he 
pro  d  for  a  place-kick,  but  in  case  of  a  drop-kick  or  punt  he 
kSer  nay  always  draw  back,  and  unless  he  has  dropped  the 
bill  the  opposite  side  must  retire  to  the  line  o^  the  mark^    But 

his  kick,  the  charge  may  be  disallowed. 

For    notes    on    fair    ca^ch    see    those    following   definition    of 
"Fair   Catch"   in   Law   2  ^   position  in   front 


be  awarded 
Ans 


^,,. cue, —No       The    ball    did    not    cross    the    goal    line,    and 
shall   be   considered   a   charge  wilfully   do 

"•5,''i5e";S;rei  Si/.f'r?"  allow  „.-cha,».  i"",  ■^'.SSS 

if  he   has   not.   he   can   ^^ke   a   second  ^uck  ^^^^   ^^^ 

opjo^lte'^^d^-nir;  ^.!;Vct;g}l1:faceticU    until    the    ball    is 
actually   placed   on   the   g"""a-  ,    inadvertently  kicks  the 
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kicker  may  place  or  replace  the  ball,  and  he  may  alter  the 
spot  for  the  place-kick,  but  such  new  place  must  be  from  a 
spot  behind   the   mark  in   a   line   parallel   to   the  touch-line. 

In  case  a  referee  disallows  a  charge,  the  kicker  may  not  touch 
the  ball  after  it  has  been  put  on  the  ground.  If  he  does  so 
(a)  when  a  try  has  been  obtained,  a  dropnout  should  be 
awarded,  or  (b)  when  a  free  kick  or  fair  catch  has  been 
awarded,  a  scrummage  where  the  mark  was  made  should  be 
ordered. 

The  kicker  snd  placer  must  be  different  persons. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  side  receiving  the  advantage  of  "no 
charge"   to   see   the    penalty   is   fully  exacted. 

The  referee  should  see  that  players  have  reasonable  time  to 
get  behind  their  goal  line  before  the  ball  is  placed  for  a  try 
at  goal. 

In  the  case  of  a  free  kick,  the  kicker  can  kick  in  any  direc- 
tion towards  his  opponents'  goal  line,  provided  the  kick  has 
bten  taken  at  a  spot  behind  the  mark,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
touch-lines. 

A  referee  can  allow  another  kick  on  the  plea  that  owing  to 
interference  of  players  he  could  not  see  the  ball  kicked  in  the 
first  instance. 

If  in  taking  a  free  kick  any  breach,  for  which  the  penalty 
is  a  scrummage,  is  committed,  the  scrummage  shall  be  taken 
at  the  "mark." 

IV.    Penalties. 

II. — Free  kicks  by  way  of  penalties  shall  be  awarded  if  any 
player — 

(a.)   Intentionally   either  handles   the  ball,  or   falls   down  in   a 
scrummage,  or  picks  the  ball  out  of  a  scrummage. 

If  a  player  in  the  scrum  has  the  ball  between  his  legs,  an 
opposing  player  must  not  take  the  ball  with  his  hands  from 
its  position  while  the  said  player  remains  part  of  the  scrum; 
penalty   is   free   kick. 

A  player  is  on  the  ground  when  on  his  knees,  and  if  he 
intentionally  kneels  down  in  a  scrummage,  he  should  be 
penalized   for   "falling   down   in   a   scrummage." 

(b.)   Does  not  immediately  put  it  down  in  front  of  him,  on  being 
TACKLED. 

Note  alteration  to  law,  "tackled"  being  substituted  for 
"held." 

No  power  is  given  to  a  referee  to  whistle  simply  because  a 
player  is  tackled  with  the  ball,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  which  the  attention  of  players  and  referees 
is  directed,  as  the  habit  of  whistling  the  moment  a  man  is 
tackled  spoils  the  game  by  slowing  it  down  and  taking  away 
any  advantage  a  side  of  quick  followers-up  would  otherwise 
gain.  When  a  player  with  the  ball  is  tackled,  a  referee  may 
only   blow   his   whistle   for   one   of   the   following   cases: 

(i)  Law  II  (b):  When  such  player  does  not  AT  ONCE 
fairly   put  the  ball  down. 

(2)  Law  II  (c):  When  such  player  is  on  the  ground  and 
he  does  not  at  once  fairly  part  with  the  ball,  and  either  get 
up  or  roll  away  from  the  ball. 
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If  a  player  breaks  either  of  the  above  sub-sections  or  inter' 
feres  with  the  ball  in  any  way  while  he  is  on  the  ground,  the 
oenaltv   should   be   e'lforced   against   him.  _ 

(l)'Law  II  (d):  When  a  placer  of  the  opposite  side  pre- 
vents  such    player   either   putting  the   ball   down   or   getting   up. 

(4)  When  the  referee  considers  the  continuation  ot  the 
play   wo'.'.ld   be   dangerous. 

This   last  point  must   be   left  entirely  to   the   referee. 

The  attention  of  players  and  referees  is  specihcally  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  scrummage  cannot  be  awarded  for  a  breacfi 
of   section   "b."     A   free  kick   must  be  given. 

(c.)   Being  on  the  ground,  does  not  immediately  get  up. 

Qjiestiou^A  player  catching  the  ball  between  his  knees  on 
the  ground,  hi  stopping  a  rush  and  not  immediately  playing 
it.  but  still  holds  the  ball  there  and  remains  on  the  ground. 
What  should  be   done?  ,.        ,  ,      ■        »i,     v„ii 

Answer—  \  referee  should  penalize  for  not  playing  the  ball. 
See   decisions   under   sub-section   "a,"   etc. 

(d.)  Prevents  an  opponent  getting  up,  or  putting  the  ball  down. 

(r. )  Illegally  tackles,  charges,  or  obstructs  as  in  Law  8. 

(/.)  Wilfully  TACKLES  an  opponent  who  has  not  got  the  ball. 

((/.)  Wilfully  hacks,  hacks-over,  or  trips-up. 

If  when  a  [.layer  drops  down  on  the  ball,  an  opponent  lifts 
him  off,  the  referee  is  satisfied  that  there  has  been  rough  or 
foul  play,  he  may  caution  or  order  off  the  opponent;  and  he 
will  of  course,  also  give  a  free  kick  against  the  player  who 
dropped  on  the  ball  unless  he  immediately  gets  up;  but  u  the 
referee  is  satisfied  that  the  opponent  prevented  the  player 
Irom  getting  up,  he  should  give  a  free  kick  against  the  former. 

In  case  there  are  two  opposing  players  running  for  the  tiall, 
a  player  overtaking  another  may  not  shove  the  overtaken 
placer  from  behind;  if  he  does  it  is  illegal,  and  should  be 
penalized   by   a  free  kick.  ,       ,j       ^ 

A  player  running  at  the  ball  may  only  charge  shoulder  to 
shoulder  an   opponent  running  at  the  ball.  ,   .  , 

Note  the  alteration  in  section  "f."     "Tackles"  is  substituted 

°Iii  "regard  to  section  '-g."  Although  a  free  kick  is  given, 
the  referee  should  still  caution  the  player,  or  even  order  him 
off  the  ground,  if  such  hacking  or  tripping-up  constituted 
rough   play. 

"Hack"    or   "hack   over,"   1.   e.,   kicks   an   opponent. 

(h  )   Wilfully  puts  the  ball   unfairly  into  a   scrummage,  or,  the 

ball  having  come  out,  wilfully  returns  it  by  hand  or  toot 

into  the  scrummage, 
(i.)    Not  hiiTiself  running  for  the  ball,  charges  or  obstructs  an 

opponent  not  holding  the  ball. 
(;.)    Shouts   "all   on   side,"   or  words   to   that   effect,   when   his 

players  are  not  on  side. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  the  ball  is  not  fairly  in  the  scrum- 
mage   (section   "h")    until    it    has    been    placed    on    the    ground 
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between    the    players,    so    that   each    side    has    an    equal    chance 
of  obtaining   j  ossession. 

Sub-section  "j"  applies  chiefly  to  a  back  having  kicked  the 
ball  and  while  following  up  he  or  others  of  his  side  shout 
"on-side"  when  he  has  not  yet  placed  his  side  on-side,  a 
most  unfair  practice. 

(/.'.)  Not  in  a  scrummage,  wilfully  obstructs  his  opponents'  backs 
by  remainmg  on  his  opponents'  side  of  the  ball  when  it  is 
in  a  scrummage. 

This  prohibits  the  habit  of  three-quarters  and  half-backs 
remaining  in  front  of  the  ball,  so  as  to  mark  the  opposing 
backs,  and   should   be  strictly  enforced. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  intended  thereby  to 
penalize  a  half-back  who  UNINTENTIONALLY  overruns  the 
ball   in  a  scrummage. 

A  player  does  not  become  part  of  a  scrummage  by  merely 
placing   his  hand   on   the   scrummage. 

Referees  are  instructed  to  strictly  enforce  the  free-kick 
penalty  for  obstruction  on  tlie  part  of  wing  forwards,  as 
provided   in   sections  "f"   and   "k." 

Wing  forwards  MUST  be  behind  the  ball  while  it  is  in  the 
scrum. 

(/.)    Wilfully  prevents  the  ball  being  fairly  put  into  a  scrummage. 

A  scrum  is  ordered,  and  one  side  immediately  packs,  but 
the  other  side  retain  the  ball  until  their  forwards  gather 
round  leisurely,  the  referee  should  penalize  under  this  section 
or   under  "m." 

Players  in  a  scrummage  waiting  for  the  ball  to  be  put  in 
must  keep  their  feet  behind  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
the  center  of  the   scrummage   at  right  angles  to  the  touch-line. 

(m.)  If  any  player  or  team  wilfully  and  systematically  break  any 
law  or  laws,  for  which  the  penalty  is  only  a  scrummage, 
or  cause  unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

Should  a  team  or  player  continually  "knock-on"  or  "throw- 
forward,"  the  referee  should  award  a  free  kick  at  the  place 
of   the   last  "knock-on"   or  "throw-forward." 

In  the  case  of  a  free  kick  for  a  player  causing  unnecessary 
loss  of  time  when  the  ball  is  in-touch,  such  kick  shall  be 
taken  at  a  spot  at  right  angles  to  the  touch-line  up  to  ten 
yards   from  the  place  where   the  ball   went  into  touch. 

A  referee  may  award  a  free  kick  if,  in  his  opinion,  a  side 
wilfully  wastes  time  in  dropping  out  after  a  touch-down  or 
unsuccessful  try;  or  deliberate. y  kicks  the  ball  into  touch, 
with  the  objict  of  wasting  time,  from  a  drop-out  or  kick-off; 
the  mark  to  be  the  middle  of  the  25-yards  line  or  the  center 
of  the  field-of-play,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(n.)  Being  in  a  scrummage,  lift  a  foot  from  the  ground  before 
the  ball  has  been  put  into  such  scrummage. 

The  places  of  infringement  shall  be  taken  as  the  mark,  and 
anyone  of  the  side  granted  the  free  kick  may  place  or  kick  the 
ball. 
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On  breach  of  sub-section  (;)  the  opposite  side  shall  be  awarded 
at  their  option — 

(a.)  A  scrummage  where  the  ball  was  last  played. 

(6.)  A  free  kick  at  the  place  of  infringement. 

When  the  place  where  a  penalty  is  incurred  is  on  the 
touch-line,  or  just  within  it,  the  place  of  the  infringement 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  ten  yards  within  the  iield-of-play, 
at  right  angles  to   the  touch-line. 

V.   General. 

12. — The  ball  is  in  touch  when  it  or  a  player  carrying  it  touch 
or  cross  the  touch  line;  it  shall  then  belong  to  the  side  opposite 
to  that  last  touching  it  in  the  held-of-play,  except  when  A 
PAYER  CARRYING  THE  BALL  IS  FORCED  INTO 
TOUCH  BY  AN  OPPONENT. 

One  of  the  side  to  whom  the  ball  belongs  shall  bring  it  into 
play  at  the  spot  where  it  went  into  touch,  by  one  of  the  following 
methods  : 

(a.)  Throwing  it  out  so  as  to  alight  at  right  angles  to  the  touch- 
line,  AND  AT  LEAST  FIVE  YARDS  THEREFROM. 

(b.)   Scrummaging  it  at  any  spot  at  right  angles  to  the  touch- 
line,  10  yards  from  the  place  where  it  went  into  touch. 

If  the  Referee  blows  his  whistle  because  the  ball  has  been  thrown 
out  so  as  not  to  alight  at  right  angles  to  the  touch-line,  the 
opposite  side  sliall  bring  it  out  as  in  (h). 

Attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  change  in  tlie  law 
relative   to   "ball   in-touch." 

Also  section  "a."  has  been  amended  so  that  the  ball  has  to 
be  thrown   in  at  least   five   yards  from  touch   on  the   line   nut. 

If  the  ball  is  not  thrown  out  so  as  to  alight  at  right  angles, 
the  referee  must  blow  his  whistle,  unless  the  opposite  side  has 
gained  an  advantage. 

If  a  touch-judge  is  unable  to  decide  to  which  side  the  ball 
belongs,    the   referee   must   do   so. 

If  the  ball  has  not  been  thrown  in  at  the  right  place,  the 
referee  shall  order  that  the  same  side  shall  bring  it  into  play 
at  the   proper   place. 

A  player  being  in-touch  may,  provided  he  has  not  possession 
of  it,   play  the   ball,   if  the   ball   be   not   in-touc!i. 

A  ball  kicked  over  the  touch-line,  and  blown  back,  shall  be 
considered  as  in-touch.    , 

13. — When  the  side  has  scored  a  try,  the  ball  shall  be  brought 
from  the  spot  where  the  try  was  gained  into  the  field-of-play  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  touch-lines,  such  distance  as  the  placer 
thinks  proper,  and  there  he  shall  place  the  ball  for  one  of  his 
side    to    try    and    kick    a    goal ;    this    place-kick    is    governed    by 
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Law  10  as  to  charging,  etc.,  the  mark  being  taken  as  on  the 
goal-line.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Referee  to  see  that  the  ball  is 
taken  out  straight. 

After  the  word  "brought,"  read  as  though  the  words  "in 
any  manner"   were   inserted. 

For   rulings  as   to   charging   in   try-at-goal,    see    Law    lo. 

It  is  ruled  that  a  kicker  cannot  place  the  ball  on  the  ground 
in  instructing  the  placer,  nor  touch  it  after  the  placer  has 
put   it   down;    if   he   does,   the   kick   at   goal   is   forfeited. 

The   kicker  and   placer   must   be   different   persons. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  relative  to  a  try,  where  it  is  possible, 
an  appeal  may  be  made,  referees  are  recommended  to  allow 
a  kick  at  gonl,  so  that  if  the  try  is  afterwards  allowed  the 
goal  points  may  be  added  if  the  kick  was  successful. 

The  Referee  shall  award  a  try,  if,  in  his  opinion,  one  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  obtained  but  for  unfair  play  or  inter- 
ference of  the  defending  side.  Or  he  shall  disallow  a  try,  and 
adjudge  a  touch-down,  if,  in  his  opinion,  a  try  would  undoubt- 
edly not  have  been  gained  but  for  unfair  play  or  interference  of 
the  attacking  side.  In  case  of  a  try  so  allowed  the  kick  at  goal 
shall  be  taken  at  any  point  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  touch-lines, 
and  passing  through  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  when  such 
unfair  play  or  interference  took  place. 

In  the  case  of  a  kick  for  goal  from  mark,  penalty  or  try,  if,  in  tiie 
opinion  of  the  Referee,  the  ball  is  illegally  stopped  after  the  kick  has  been 
taken  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  goal  would  otherwise  nndoubtedly 
have  been  gained,  he  shall  have  power  to  award  the  goal. 

14.^1  f  the  ball,  when  over  the  goal-line  and  in  possession  of  a 
player,  be  fairly  held  by  an  opposing  player  before  it  is  grounded, 
it  shall  be  scrummaged  5  yards  from  the  goal-line,  opposite  the 
spot  where  the  ball  was  held. 

The  ball  must  be  fairly  held;  that  is  to  say,  the  player 
having  the  ball  must  use  force  to  free  the  ball  from  the  grasp 
of  his  opponent. 

There  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee,  have  been  force 
used  to  ground  the  ball  or  get  possession  of  it  before  it  can 
be   considered   fairly   held. 

15. — After  an  unsuccessful  try,  or  touch-down,  or  if  the  ball 
after  crossing  the  goal-line  go  into  touch-in-goal  or  touch  or 
cross  the  dead-bal'  line,  it  shall  be  brought  into  play  by  means 
of  a  drop-out,  when  all  the  kicker's  side  must  be  behind  the  ball 
when  kicked;  in  case  any  are  in  front,  the  Referee  shall  order  a 
scrummage  on  the  25  yards  line  and  equidistant  from  the  touch- 
lines. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  referee  to   see  that  a  reasonable  time 

is  given  to  the  players  to  get  into  positions  before  the  kick  is 

taken. 
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In  case  of  a  "drop-out,"  if  the  ball  is  punted  the  ball 
should  be  recalled,  and  a  kick,  which  must  be  a  drop-kick, 
taken.  The  game  is  not  to  proceed  under  Law  19.  See  ruling 
under   definition   of  kick-off. 

16. — In  case  of  a  throw- forward  or  knock-on,  the  ball  shall  be 
brought   back  to   the   place   where   such   infringement   occurred, 
and  there  be  scrummaged,  unless  a  fair  catch  has  been  allowed, 
or  the  opposite  side  gain  an  advantage. 
See  definition  of  knock-on. 

A  rebound  is  not  a  knock-on,  and  therefore  no  penalty  can 
be   given   for   a   rebound. 

If  a  player  kicks  over  a  full-back's  head,  and  in  the  act  of 
regarding  the  ball,  knocks-on  in  his  opponents'  "in-goal,"  the 
award   should   be   "drop-out." 

If  a  forward  in  the  line-out  knocks  the  ball  on,  and  it  is 
caught  by  an  opposing  half-back,  who  punts  up  the  field,  the 
leferee  should  allow  this,  unless  a  fair  catch  has  been  made 
and  claimed. 

17. — ]f  a  player  shall  wilfully  kick,  pass,  knock,  or  carry  the 
ball  back  across  his  goal-line  and  it  there  be  made  dead,  the 
opposite  side  may  claim  that  the  ball  shall  be  brought  back  and 
a  scrummage  formed  at  the  spot  whence  it  was  kicked,  passed, 
knocked,  or  carried  back.  Under  any  other  circumstances  a 
player  may  touch  the  ball  down  in  his  own  In-goal. 

Question — A  full-back  catches'  the  ball,  and  in  trying  to 
kick  it  back  against  a  strong  wind,  the  ball  deflects  from  his 
foot  and  goes  over  his  goal  line  dead.  What  should  the 
referee   decide? 

Answer — The  action  being  "passive,"  he  should  order  a 
drop-out. 

It  is  important  that  rcfeiees  should  see  tliat  the  scrum 
under  Law  17  is  formed  at  the  spot  where  kicked  from,  and 
not   five  yards,   as   generally   supposed   by   many   players. 

The  word  "wilfully"  is  introduced,  thereby  making  the  law 
perfectly  clear  that  a  player  must  do  something  with  the 
intention  of  sending  the  ball  behind  his  own  goal  line,  before 
a  scrummage  can  be  given. 

A  side  heeling  back  over  their  own  gcal  line,  shall  be 
considered  as  wilfully   kicking  back. 

If,  when  a  ball  is  passed  back,  the  w'ould-be  receiver  fum- 
bles it  so  that  it  goes  over  his  own  goal-line,  the  referee 
should  decide  whether  such  fumble  was  intentional  or  not, 
and   decide  accordingly. 

If  from  a  knick  the  ball  is  blown  behind  the  kicker's  goal 
line,  the  attacking  side  can  secure  a  try,  provided  no  appeal 
is  made  by  them.      (See  Laws  2,  5   and  15.) 

If  a  player  passes  the  ball  back  behind  his  owmi  goal  line 
and  it  is  touched  down  by  one  of  his  opponents,  a  try  is 
scored. 

When  a  breach  of  the  above  law  occurs,  the  referee  should 
wait  for  the  non-offending  side  to  make  the  claim  for  a 
scrummage. 
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i8. — Hacking,  hacking-over,  or  tripping-up  are  illegal.  The 
Referee  shall  have  full  power  to  decide  what  part  of  a  player's 
dress,  including  hoots  and  projections  thereon,  buckles,  rings, 
etc.,  are  dangerous,  and  having  once  decided  that  any  part  is 
dangerous,  shall  order  such  player  to  remove  the  same,  and  shall 
not  allow  him  to  take  further  part  in  the  game  until  such  be 
removed. 

10- — In  case  of  any  law  being  infringed  in  in-goal  by  the 
attacking  side,  a  touch-down  shall  be  awarded,  but  where  such 
breach  is  committed  by  the  defending  side  a  scrummage  shall  be 
awarded  five  yards  from  the  goal-line,  opposite  to  the  spot  where 
the  breach  occurred. 

In  the  case  of  a  throw-forward,  when  the  ball  is  over  the 
goal  line,  the  penalty  is  a  scrummage  live  yards  out  on  breach 
l)y   defending   side,   touch-down    on   breach    by   attacking    side. 

20.— If,  when  a  law  is  broken  or  any  irregularity  of  play  occurs  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  any  advantage  is  gained  tiierefrom  by  the 
opposite  side,  the  Referee  shall  not  blow  his  whistle  but  shall  allow  the 
game  to  proceed,  but  if  no  advantage  is  gained  by  such  side,  and  if  other 
procedure  is  provided,  the  ball  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  place  where 
the  breach  of  the  law  or  irregularity  occurred  and  a  scrummage  formed 
there. 


SPECIAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  binding  in  all  games  between  the 
University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
Whenever  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Amendment  fail  to  agree 
with  any  provisions  of  the  Rules  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the 
provisions  of  the  Amendment  shall  govern. 

Rule  I.  All  games  shall  be  played  on  a  field  no  yards  long 
and  "5  yards  wide. 

Rule  II.  (a.)  The  officials  of  the  game  shall  be  a  Referee, 
an  Umpire,  if  the  captain  of  either  team  desires  one ;  two  Touch 
Judges  and  two  Time  Keepers.  Such  officials  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Rules  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Captain 
and  head  coach  of  each  team  and  one  alumnus  from  each  Univer- 
sity, at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  the  Monday  night 
after  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

(h.)  The  Umpire's  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive  and  his 
decision  final  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  following  rules: 
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Sec.  b.  rule  3. 
(&.)  When  he  notices  rough  or  foul  play  or  misconduct.     For 
the  first  offense  he  shall  either  caution  the  player  or  order 
him  off  the  ground,  but  for  the  second  offense  he  must 
order  him  off. 

"off-side." 

7. — A  player  is  placed  off-side  if  he  enters  a  scrummage  from 
his  opponents'  side,  or  if  the  ball  has  been  kicked,  touched,  or 
is  being  run  with  by  one  of  his  own  side  behind  him.  A  player 
can  be  off-side  in  his  opponents'  In-goal,  but  not  in  his  own, 
rxcept  where  one  of  his  side  takes  a  free  kick  behind  his  goal 
line,  in  which  case  all  of  h:s  side  must  be  behind  the  ball  when 
kicked. 

8. — An  off-side  player  is  placed  on  side: 

(a.)   When  an  opponent  has  run  five  yards  with  the  ball. 

(b.)  When    the   ball    has   been    kicked    by,    or    has    touched    an 
opponent. 

(c.)  When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him  with  the  ball. 

(d.)   When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him,  having  kicked 
the  ball  when  behind  him. 

An  off-side  player  shall  not  play  the  ball,  nor  during  the  time 
an  opponent  has  the  ball,  run,  tackle,  or  actively  or  passively 
obstruct,  nor  may  he  approach  or  wilfully  remain  within  ten  yards 
of  any  player  waiting  for  the  ball;  on  any  breach  of  this  law, 
the  opposite  side  shall  be  awarded,  at  their  option : 

(c.)   A  free  kick,  the  place  of  such  breach  being  taken  as  the 

mark. 
(/.)  A  scrummage  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  last  played 

by  the  offending  side  before  such  breach  occurred. 
Except  in  the  case  of  unintentional  off-side,  when  a  scrummage 
shall  be  formed  where  such  breach  occurred. 

A  player  shall  be  considered  "on-side"  if  he  is  ten  yards  from 
an  opponent  who  receives  the  ball. 


"free-kicks." 

10. — *  *  *  But  if  any  of  the  opposite  side  do  charge  before 
the  player  having  the  ball  commences  to  run  or  offers  to  kick, 
or  the  ball  has  touched  the  ground  for  a  place-kick  (and  this 
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applies  to  tries  at  goal  as  well  as  free-kicks),  provided  the  kicker 
has  not  taken  his  kick,  the  charge  may  be  disallowed. 

Sec.  e.  i,  j,  k,  of  rule  ii : 

(e.)  Illegally  tackles,  charges,  or  obstructs  as  in  Law  8. 

(i.)  Not  himself  running  for  the  ball,  charges  or  obstructs  an 
opponent  not  holding  the  ball. 

(;.)  Shouts  "all  on  side,"  or  words  to  that  efifect,  when  his 
players  are  not  on  side. 

(k.)  Not  in  a  scrummage,  wilfully  obstructs  his  opponents' 
backs  by  remaining  on  his  opponents'  side  of  the  ball 
when  it  is  in  a  scrummage. 

When  there  has  been  a  violation  of  any  rule  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Umpire,  his  whistle  or  horn  shall  be  of 
equal  effect  in  stopping  play  as  the  whistle  of  the  Referee,  and 
he  shall  enforce  the  penalties  as  provided  in  these  rules. 

(c.)  The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Referee  shall  be  as 
provided  in  rule  3,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  amended  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  immediately  foregoing  section.  The  duties  of  the 
other  officials  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  rules. 

NOTE :— The  Referee  shall  be  provided  with  a  whistle,  the 
Umpire  with  a  horn  or  something  the  sound  of  which  will  be 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Referee's  whistle,  and  the  time- 
keepers with  a  pistol,  which  they  shall  fire  at  the  expiration  of 
each  half. 

Rule  III.  A  try  is  gained  by  the  player  who  first  puts  his 
hand  on  the  ball  on  the  ground  in  his  opponent's  In-goal,  or 
when  the  ball  in  the  possession  of  a  player  is  declared  held  by 
the  Referee,  in  either  case  the  ball  or  any  part  of  it  being  on, 
over,  or  behind  the  opponents'  goal  line. 

The  point  where  the  try  is  marked,  however,  is  not  where 
the  ball  is  carried  across  the  line,  but  where  the  ball  is  fairly  held, 
or  touched  down. 

NOTE: — If  the  ball  is  carried  into  touch-in-goal  from  in-goal, 
a  try  is  marked  at  the  point  where  the  touch  line  crosses  the 
goal  line. 

Rule  IV.  Neither  team  shall  in  any  game,  play  more  than 
eighteen  men — that  is,  each  team  shall  be  allowed  three  (3) 
substitutes  and  no  more.  All  substitutes  must  present  themselves 
to  the  Referee  before  taking  their  place. 
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Spalding  Official  Rugby 
NoRX  Foot  Ball 


WE   GUARANTEE 

cverv  SpaUing  Fool  Ball  to  be 
perfect  in  material  and  workman- 
ship and  correct  in  shape  and  size 
•a>hen  inspected  at  our  factory.  If 
any  defect  is  discovered  during  the 
first  game  in  which  it  is  used,  or 
during  the  first  day's  practice  use. 
and  if  returned  at  once,  n>e  tnill 
replace  same  under  this  guarantee. 
We  do  not  guarantee  against  or- 
dinary Jvear  nor  against  defect  in 
shape  or  size  that  is  not  discovered 
immediately  after  the  first  day's 
use.  Owing  to  the  superb  quality 
of  every  Spalding  Foot  Ball,  our 
customers  have  grown  to  expect  a 
season's  use  of  one  ball,  and  at 
times  make  unreasonable  claims 
under  our  guarantee,  which  we 
Toill  not  allow. 


Made  in  six  sections  of  best  English 
leather.  This  ball  is  used  in  the  school 
and  college  contests  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  the  English  Rugby  game 
is  played.  Also  in  the  contests  with 
Australian  teams.  Constructed  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  and  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Official  Rugby 
Rules. 

No.  RX.    Official  Rugby.      .     Each,  $5.00 

No.  RF.'  Same"  as  No.  RX,  but  made  in  four 

sections Each,  $5.00 


EXTRA  BLADDERS 

No.  OR.    Guaranteed  pure  gum  Para  rubber  bladder,  for  either  No.  RX  or  No.  RF.      Each,  S I  .OO 
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tNT  COMMUNICiTIONS 

tOORESSEO  TO  US 


A.G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  800» 


PriM.  in  <ff.c<  Juuarr  S.  191 1.     Subject  fo  change  wilhouf  notice.     For  Canadian  price,  .ee  .pecial  Canadian  Catalogue, 
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Spalding  Rugby  Foot  Ball  Shoes 


t^ 

II 

j^HIL        \ 

^^ 

^^ 

^fc^ 

No.  R 

Nr-a^ 

M 

|^?>^. 

^ 

!!^%        J 

Drab  horsehide,  good  quality,  with  box  toe  and  special 

leather  cleats.     This  is  the  style  shoe  worn  practically  by 

all  the  teams  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  playing  the  Rugby  game. 

No.  R.     Per  pair,  $5.00 


PROMPT  tnENTION  GIVEN  TO  I 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADDIIESSEO  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  <&  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

■  OF  THIS  Boot 


I  in  effect  January  5,  1911.     Subject  to  change 


For  Canadian  pricei  ftee  apecial  Canadiaa  Cataloi 
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Spalding 

'^  Special 

Rugby" 

Foot  Ball 
Pants 


No.  RP.     Extra  quality  brown  canvas,   soft   finish, 
very  full  in  the  legs  and  half  Hned.     .     Pair,  $  I  .GO 


SPALDING 

RUGBY 

HEAD  HARNESS 

No.  RC«  Light  weight 
leather,  lined.  The  proper 
thing  for  the  Rugby  game 
as  played  in  England  and 
Australia  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     Each,  75c. 


PJtOMPTinENTIONElVENTOl 

mr  COMMUNICATIONS 
^    >DD8ESStD TO  US 


A.G.SPALDING  &,  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FDR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 
SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 
OF  THIS  EOOt          I 


Priea*  in  ««ecl  January  5.  >9»>.    Subjett  to  change  without  i 
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Spalding 

Running  Shoes 

No.  2-0.  This  Running 
Shoe  is  made  of  the  finest 
Kangaroo  leather;  extreme- 
ly light  and  glove  fitting. 
Best  English  steel  spikes 
firmly  riveted  on. 

Per  pair,  S6.00 
No.  lO.  Finest  Calfskin 
Running  Shoe;  lightweight, 
hand  made,  six  spikes. 

Per  pair,  $5.00 
No.  I  I T.  Calfskin,  machine 
made,  solid  leather  tap  sole 
holds  spikes  firmly  in  place. 

Per  pair.  S4.00 
No.  I  I .  Calfskin,  machine 
made.         Per  pair,  S3.00 

Juvenile 
Running    Shoes 

No.  1 2.  Outdoor  Leather 
Running  Shoes,  complete 
with  spikes,  in  sizes  12  to  5 
only.  Per  pair,  S2.60 

No.  116.  Indoor  Leather 
Running  Shoes,  without 
spikes,  in  boys'  sizes,  12  to  5 
inclusive,  only.  Pair,S2-00 

Indoor 
Running  Shoes 

with  or  Without  Spikes 
No.  III.  Fine  leather,  rub- 
ber tipped  sole,  with  spikes. 
Per  pair,  $4.00 
No.   I  I  2.      Leather   shoe, 
special    corrugated    rubber 
tap  sole,  no  spikes.    $3.oa 
No.  I  14.  Leather  shoe,  nib- 
ber  tipped,  no  spikes.  $2.  SO 
Indoor 
Jumping  Shoes 

With  or  Without  Splltes 

No.  2  I  O.  Hand  made,  best 
leather, rubber  soles.S5.00 


Protection  for 
Running  Shoe  Spikes 


(No.N.  Thick 
wood,  shaped 
and  perforated  to  accomodate 
spikes  Per  pair,  50c. 


No.  t.    Athletic  Grips 

Selected  cork,  shaped  to  fit 
hollow  of  hand.     Pair,  •  6  o . 


Chamois  Pushers 

No.  6.     Fine  chamois  skin 
and    used   with    running, 
walking,  jumping  and 
other   athletic 
shoes. 
Pair.  26c. 


PROMPUnENTIONGIVENTOI 

m  COMMUNICATIONS 

tOORESSEOTOUS 


A.G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


ffOR  COMPLETE  LIST  Of  STORES 
SEE  INSIOE  FRONT  COVER 
OF  THIS  BOOi 


For  Cuuliu  price>  tee  tpecial  Canadian  CaUlogua. 


Spalding  Long  Distance  Running  Shoes 


No.  MH 

No.MH.  High  cut.  The  proper  shoe  for  a  long  race, 
especially  over  uneven  roads.  Corrugated  tap  rubber 
sole  and  cushioned  leather  heel:  special  quality  black 
leather  uppers.     Hand  sewed.  Per  pair,  $5.00 


No  MO.  Low  cut.  Well  finished  inside  so  as  not  to 
hurt  the  feet  in  a  long  race.  Corrugated  tap  rubber 
sole  and  cushioned  leather  heel;  special  quality  black 
leather  uppers.    Hand  sewed.  Pair,  SB. OO 


leather  unners.     Hand  sewed.  Per  pair,  gB.oo  |  leatner  upp....    .....^  o^-^^. ^ 

SPALDING  WiULKING.  OtOSS^OlTOYJl^^  -AN^URDUNG  SHOES 


N0.14W 


SPAIBING  CROSS  COUNTRY 

No.  I  4C.  Cross  Country  Shoe, 
finest  Kangaroo  leather;  low 
broad  heel,  flexible  shank,  hand 
sewed,  six  spikes  on  sole;  with 
or  without  spikes  on  heel. 

Per  pair,  S6.00 

SPALDING  HURDLING  SHOE 

No.  I  4H.  Jumping  and  Hurdling 
Shoe;  finest  Kangaroo  leather; 
hand  made,  specially  stiffened 
sole;  spikes  in  heel  placed  accord- 
ing to  latest  ideas  to  assist  jumper. 

Per  pair,  «6.00 
SPALDING  -OLYMPIC"  WALKING  SHOE 
No.  I  4W.  Spalding  "Olympic" 
Walking  Shoe,  forcompetition  and 
match  races;  Kangaroo  leather; 
hand  made.  This  style  shoe  is 
used  by  all   champion   walkers. 

Per  pair,  $5.00 

SPALDING  JUMPING  SHOE 

No.  I  4  J.  Calfskin  Jumping  Shoe, 
partly  machine-made;  low  broad 
heel;  spikes  correctly  placed.  Sat- 
isfactory quality  and  very  durable. 
Per  pair,  $4.50 


Sram  ..TlCt-W.  --ej.^-j;So°iriair-°sS5LTw.fei°^i  0^ 


alhlelic  shoes,  to  keep  the  leather  pliable  and  in  gwrt 
..  uj.i.™..»«l  n\i  lor  AtUeUc  Shoes."    Per  can.  2S  Ct 
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sSBsmuTETHESPALDINGi 


SPALDING    CHAMPIONSHIP    HAMMER 


Spalding  Rubber  Covered  Indoor  Shot 

j^''''^~~'^\  This  shot  IS  made  according  to  scien- 
m  ®  \  '■'''^  principles,  with  a  rubber  cover 
■i^^  '  i  that  is  perfectly  round;  gives  a  fine 
^HM^^^    grip,    and  has  the   proper  resiliency 

^^^^^^      when   it  comes  in  contact  with   the 
floor:  will  wear  longer  than  the  ordi- 
nary leather  covered,  and  in  addition  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility that  the  lead  dust  will  sift  out,  therefore  it  is 

always  full  weig^ht. 
No.  P.    16-lb.    $13.00  I  No.  Q.    12-lb.SII.OO 


Spalding  Indoor  Shot 

With   our    improved    leather    cover. 
Does  not  lose  weight  even  when  used 

constantly. 
No.  3.    12-lb.  .     Each,'s7.60 

No.  4.     16-lb.  "         8.60 


Regulation  Shot,  Lead  and  Iron 

Guaranteed  Correct  In  Weight 
No.  I6LS.  16-lb.,  lead.  Each,S4.00 
No.  12LS.  12-lb.,  lead.  3.60 

No.  I  6  IS.    16-lb..  iron.  2.25 

No.  I  2  IS.   12-lb.,  iron.  1.7  6 


With  Ball  Bearing  Swivel 

The  Spalding  Championship  Ball  Bearing  Hammer, 
originally  designed  by  John  Flanagan,  has  been 
highly  endorsed  only  after  repeated  trials  in  cham- 
pionship events.  The  benefits  of  the  ball  bearing 
construction  will  be  quickly  appreciated  by  all  ham- 
mer throwers.    Guaranteed  absolutely  correct  in 

weight. 
No.  I2FB.  r2-lb. ,  with  sole  leather  case.      SS.OO 
No.  I  2F.     12-lb.,  without  sole  leather  case.    6.00 
No.  I  6FB.  16-lb. ,  with  sole  leather  case.          d.OO 
No.  I  6F.     16-lb.,  without  sole  leather  case.    6.00 

Spalding  Regulation  Hammer 
With  Wire  Handle 

Guaranteed    Correct    In    Weight 

Lead 

No.  I2LH.     12-lb.,  lead, practice.     S4.60 

No.  I  6LH.    16-lb..  lead, regulation.    5.00 

No.  I  2  IH.     12-11..,  iron,  practice.      3.50 
No  I  6lH.     16-lb..  iron,  regulation..3.76  j 

Extra  Wire  Handles 

No.  FH.     For   above   hammers,   improved  | 
design,  large  grip,  heavy  wire.   Each, 7 6c., 

Spalding 
Regulation  56-Ib.  Weight 

Made  after  model  sub- 
mitted by  Champion  J  S. 
Mitchel,  and  endorsed  by 
all  weight  throwers 
Packed  in  box  and  guar- 
anteed correct  in  weight 
and  in  exact  accordance  with 
rules  of  A.  A  U. 

No.    2.      Lead    56-lb.    weights 
Complete.  SI3.60 


SPALDING  JUVENILE    ATHLETIC     SHOT    AND    HAMMERS 

Spalding  Juvenile  Athletic  Shot  and  Hammers  are  made  according  to  official  regulations.     Weights 
are  guaranteed  accurate  and  records  made  with  the.^e  implements  will  be  recognized. 

JUVENILE     HAMMER 

No.  8lH.    8-lb.,  Iron,  Juvenile  Hammer.     Each,  S2.60 

JUVENILk    SHOT 

No.  26.      8-lb.,  Leather  Covered  Shot,  for  indoor,  schoolyard  and  playground  use.      Each,  S8.50 

No'     6.      5-lb  ,  Leather  Covered  Shot,  for  indoor,  schoolyard  and  playground  use.  "          6.00 

No   8  IS.    8-lb.,  Solid  Iron  Shot,  not  covered.     Each,  SI. 36 

No.  6  IS.   5-lb.,  Solid  Iron  Shot,  not  covered.        "         I  .CO 
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StKUHE  SPALDING 


ITRADEMARK 


Spalding   Olympic    Discus 

Since  the  introduction  of  Discus  Throw- 
ing, which  was  revived  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  at  Athens,  in  1896,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  principal  features  at  the 
recent  games  held  there,  the  Spalding 
Discus  has  been  recognized  as  the 
official  Discus,  and  is  used  in  all  com 


petitions  because  it  conforms  exactly  to  the  official  rules  in  every 
respect,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as  used  at  Athens,  1906,  and 
London,  1908.  Packed  in  sealed  box,  and  guaranteed  absolutely 
correct Price,  SS.OO 


Spalding  Youths'  Discos 

Officially  adopted  by  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  Leagae 

To  satisfy  the  demand  for  a 
Discus  that  will  be  suitable  for 
the  use  of  the  more  youthful 
athletes,  we  have  put  out  a  spe- 
cial Discus  smaller  in  size  and 
lighter  in  weight  than  the  regular 
Official  size.  The  Youths'  D.scus 
is  made  in  accordance  with  offi- 
cial specifications.  Price,S4.00 


Spalding 
Vaulting  Standards 


These  Standards  are  made 
carefully  and  well.  There 
is  nothing  flimsy  about  them, 
and  the  measurements  are 
clearly  and  correctly 
marked,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  or  dispute. 
No.  I  09.  Wooden  uprights, 
graduated  in  half  inches,  ad- 
justable to  13  feet. . 

Complete,  SI8.00 
No.  Ml.  Wooden  uprights, 
inch  graduations,  7  feet 
high.  Completes  I  0.5P 
No.  112..  Cross  Bars. 
Hickory..       t)ozen.  S3.60 


Spalding   Official   Javelins 


No.  63.  Swedish  model,  correct  in  length,  weight,  etc.,  and  of 
proper  balance.     Steel  shod.  .        .  Each,  95.00 

Spalding  Vaulting  Poles— Selecied  Spruce,  Solid 

^=^  iiif  I  111 r  r-     ■ ■'■-^ 

The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  in  making  these  poles.  In 
selecting  the  spruce  only  the  most  perfect  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
pieces  have  been  used.     All  of  this  goes  to  make  them  what  we  claim 

they  are,  the  only  poles  really  fit  and  safe  for  an  athlete  to  use.. 
No.  ids.  14ft. long.  Ea.,S6.BQ  No.  I04.  16ft. long.  Ea.,S7.60 
We  guarantee  all  of  our  -wood  vaulting  poles  to  be  perfect  in 
material  and  workmanship,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  against  breaks 
while  in  use,  as  we  have  found  in  our  experience  that  they  are  usually 
caused  by  improper  use  or  abuse. 

Spalding  Bamboo  Vaulting  Poles 


Owing  to  ditlerfnccs  in  cli'malic  condillons 

Poles  Irom  cracking.    These  cracks  or  season  checks  i' 

■he  merils  ol  Ihe  poles,  althoagh  Ihey  may  Ik  wide  op< 

sections  on  one  side.    All  of  our  tests  would  seem  to  prove  I 

checks  may  be  accepted  as  sale  and  durable.    Very  Irequently 

checks  en  be  entirely  closed  by  placing  Hie  pole  in  a  damp  [ 


impassible  to  keep  Bamboo  Vaulting 

cks  do  not  appreciably  detract  from 

and  extend  through  several 


Tape  wound  at  short  intervals.     Thoroughly  tested  before  leaving 
our  factory.     Fitted  with  special  spike. 


No.  I  OBV.  10  feet  long. 
No.  I2BV.  12  feet  long. 


No.  1  4BV.  14  feet  long.   i85.50 
No.  I  6BV.  16  feet  long.       6. GO 


No.  1 .  1  to   50. 

No.  a.  Ito   75. 

.No.  3.  1  to  100. 

No.  4.  1  to  150., 

No.  6.  1  to  200. 

No.  6.  1  to  250. 


Competitors' 
Numbers 

Printed  on  Heavy  Manila 
Paper  or  Strong  Unen 

MANILA  LINEN 

Per  Set  Per  Set 

$  .26^ 

.38 

.60 

.76 
I. GO 
1.25 


sr.6G 

2.25 
3.GO 
4.6G 
6.GG 
7.5G 


For  larger  meets  we  supply  Competitors* 
Numbers  on  Manila  paper  only  in  sets  as  follows : 


16.  Ito  1200.  S6.GO 

17.  Ito  1300.  6.60 

18.  Ito  1400.  7.GG 
Ito  1500.  7.50' 
1  to  1600.  8. GO' 
1  to  1700.  8.  BO 
1  to  1800.  9. GO 
1  to  1900.  9. so 
1  to  2000.  I  O.GG 


2G. 
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KUHE  SPALDING 


Spalding  Athletic  Paraphernalia 


Foster's  Patent  Safety  Hurdle 

The  frame  is  2  feet  6  inches  high,  with  a  swinging  wooden 
hurdle  2  feet  high,  the  swinging  joint  being  6  inches  from 
one  side  and  18  inches  from  the  other.  With  the  short 
side  up  it  measures  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
with  the  long  side  up,  3  feet  6  inches.  The  hurdle  can  be 
changed  from  one  height  to  the  other  in  a  few  seconds, 
^nd  is  held  firmly  in  either  position  by  a  thumb-screw. 
'     Single  Hurdle,   S3. 76 


Z^ 


Each,  $4.00 


Spalding  7-Foot  Circle 

The  discus,   shot  and  weights  are 
I  thrown  from  the  7-foot  circle.  Made 
of  one  piece  band  iron  with  bolted 
joints.    Circle  painted  white.  Each,  $l0.50i 

Spalding  Take-off  Board    ^ 

The  Take-off  Board  is  used  for  the  "V r 

running  broad  jump,  and  is  a  nee-      I  I 

essary  adjunct  to  the  athletic  field.     Regulation  size: 
top  painted  white.          .        .,  Each,  $41. OO 

Spalding  Toe  Board  or  Stop  Board 

.Used  when  putting  the  16-lb.  shot, 
I  throwing  weights  and  dtscus,  and   is 

curved  on  the  arc  of  a  7-foot  circle. 

Toe  Board,  regulation  size,  painted 
white  and  substantially  made. 

Spalding  Referees'  Whistles 

No.  7.     Nickel-plated,   heavy  metal 

whistle.     The  most  satisfactory,' 

and  loudest  of  any    Each,  7  5c. 
g No.   I .    Nickel- 

^^^^^3   plated    whistle, 

■II^^^MSI   well  made.     ^ 

^^jM^^  Each,  25c. 

^n(  No.  a.     Very   reli- 

^M  able.      Popular   de- 

*™  sign.      Each,  25c.         No.  2. 

Spalding  Lanes  for  Sprint  Races 

We  supply  in  this  set  sufficient  stakes  and  cord  to  lay  out 
four  100-yard  lanes.  Stakes  are 
made  with  pointed  end  and  suf' 
ficiently  strong,  so  that  they  can  • 
be  driven   into  hard   ground.  ,^^ 
No.  L.     Per  set,  S  I  6.00      ^i 

Spalding  Official  Sacks  for  Sack  Races 

(REINFORCEDI 

Spalding  Official  Sacks  for  Sack  Races  are 
made  in  two  sizes,   for  men  and  boys. 
They   are   all   strongly   reinforced,   will 
wear  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  by 
their  construction  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  racers  to  work  their  feet  free. 
These  sacks  are  made  in  exact  accordance 
with  official  regulations. 
Men's  Sack,  reinforced,  3  ft.  wide.     SI  .50 
Boys'  Sack,  reinforced,  2^5  ft.  wide.       I  .GO 


Foster's  Safety  Hu 


I  World's  Fair,  St.  I 


Patent  Steel  Tape  Chain  on  Patent  Electric  Reel 

For  Measnrlns  Dlilancea  In  Athletic  Competitions 

Made  of  superior  steel  about  \  inch 
ide.    The  reel  allows  the  entire  tape 
open  to  dry  and  can  be  reeled  and  un- 
reeled as  easily  as  tapes  in  cases. 
Especially  adapted   to  lay  off 
courses  and  lon_g  measurements. 
No.   IB.      100  feet  long.       .   '  Each,  S5.00 

No.   I  IB.  200  feet  long.       .  '"  7.60 

Patent  "Angle"  Steel  Measuring  Tape 

Especially  adapted  for  laying  off  base 
ball  diamonds,  tennis  courts  and  all  kinds  ' 
of  athletic  fields,  both  outdoors  and  indoors. 
Right  angles  accurately  determined; 
equally  good  for  straight  or  any  kind  of  ' 
measuring.    Enclosed  in  hard  leather  case, 

flush  handles.      All  mountings  nickel-plated. 
No.  A.      50  feet  long,  ''s  inch  widcT     Each,  84. OO 
No.  B.     100  feet  long,  \  inch  wide.-        '•        6.76 


Spalding  Stop  Watch 

Stem  winder,  nickel-plated  case, porcelain 
dial,  registered  to  60  seconds  by  1-5  sec- 
onds, fly  back  engaging  and  disengaging 
•mechanism.         .  Each,  $7.60 


Uf^ 


Spalding 
Starter's  Pistol 

32   caliber,  two  inch  barrel,  patent 
ejecting  device.     .     Each,  $6.00 

Official  Harness  for  Three-Legged  Racing 

Made  according  to 
official  rules.  Com- 
plete set  of  straps 
for  fastening  I 
and    with     extra 
straps  for  keeping 
fastenings  at 
quired   height   in^ 
long  distance 
races. 

No.  I .    Official  Harness  for  Three-Legged  Racing. 
Per  set,  82. SO 
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Athletic  Sliirtsjights  and  Trunks 


STOCK  COLORS /IND  SIZES.    WORSTED  GOODS.  BEST  QUAUTIT.  We 

carry  following  colors  regolorly  In  slock:  BIsck,  Navy  Blue  and 
Maroon,  in  slock  sizes.  Slurls,  26  lo  44  in.  chest.  Tighls,  28 
m  42  in.  waisl.  Olh.r  colors  and  sizes  made  lo  order  al  special  prices.  Eslimales  on  application.  OUR  No.  600  LINE  WORSTED  GOODS,  furnished  ill 
Cray  and  White.  Navy  Blue,  Maroon  and  Black  only.  Slock  sizes:  Shirts.  26  lo  44  in.  chest.  Tights.  28  to  42  in.  waisl.  SANITARY  COTTON  GOODS. 
Colors    BIraihed  While,  Navy.  Black,  Maroon  and  Gray.    Stock  sizes:  Shirts,  26  to  44  in.  chesl.    Tights,  26  to  42  in.  waisL 

Spalding  Sleeveless  Shirts 

No.  lE.     Best  Worsted,  full  fashioned,  stock  colors  and  sizes.     Each,$3.00 
.600.  Cut  worsted, stock  colors  and  sizes.  Each,S  1 .25  -k  $12.60 Dz. 

.6E.     Sanitary  Cotton, stock  colors  and  sizes.  .GO  if     i.75    " 

Spalding  Striped  Sleeveless  Shirts 

No.  600S.     Cut  Worsted,  with  6-inch  stripe  around  chest,  in  following  com- 
binations of  colors;  Navy  with  White  stripe;  Black  with  Orange  stripe;  Maroon 
ith  White  stripe;  Red  with  Black  stripe;  Royal  Blue  with  White  stripe;  Black 
ith  Red  stripe;  Gray  with  Cardinal  stripe.        Each.  S\.BO  -k  $15.00  Doz. 
o.  aES.    Sanitary  Cotton,  solid  color  body,  with  6-inch  stripe  around  chest, 
)in  same  combinations  of  colors  as  No.  600S.  Each,  7  Be. -tc  $7.50  Doz. 

Spalding  Shirts  with  Saaii 
No.  6WD.    Sanitary  Cotton,  sleeveless,  with  woven  sash  of  different  color 
from  body.    Same  combinations  of  colors  as  No.  600S.     To  order  only;  not 
carried  in  stock.       .        .        .  Each,  SI  .ZB  ir  $12.00  Doz. 

No.  6ED.    Sanitary  Cotton,  sleeveless,  solid  color  body  with  sash  stitched 
on  of  different  color.    Same  combinations  of  colors  as  No.  600S. 

Each,  7  5c.  •  $7.50  Doz. 

Spalding  Quarter  Sleeve  Shirts 

No.  IF.     Best  Worsted, fullfashioned, stock  colorsandsizes.    Ea.,S3.00 

No.«0  I  .  Cut  Worsted,  stock  colors  and  sizes.  Ea.,  S  1 .50  ■*■  $15.00  Doz., 

No.SF.     Sanitary  Cotton, stock  colorsandsizes."'        >50  ilr     4.75     " 

Spalding  Full  Sleeve  Shirts 

,  6WO        No.SD.    Cotton.  Flesh,  White,  Black.-  Each,  S  I  .OO  •  $10.00  Doz. 


No.  I  A. 


Spalding  Knee  Tights 

No.  1  B.  Best.  Worsted,  full 
fashionedj  stock  colors  and 
sizes.  Pair,  S3.00 

No.  604.  Cut  "Worsted,  stock 
colors  and  sizes. 

Pair,  S  I  .26  ir  $12.60  Doz. 
No.  4B.  Sanitary  Cotton,  stock 
colors  and  sizes. 

Pair,  60c.  'k$l,.75Doz. 

Spalding 
FuU  Length  Tights 

Best  Worsted,  full  fashioned,  stock 


colors  and  sizes. 


No.  606 

sizes. 
No.  3A. 
Flesh. 


Per  pair,  S4.00 


SPALDING 
JUVENILE 

SHIRTS, 

TIGHTS  AND 

PANTS 


Cut  Worsted,  stock  colors  and 

/Per  pair,  S2.00  •  $21.60  Doz. 

Cotton,  full  quality.    White,  Black, 

Per  pair.  » I  .OO  •  $10.00  Doz. 

Spalding  Worsted  Trunks 

No.  I .    Best  Worsted,  Black,  Maroon 
and  Navy.  .Pair,  S2.00 

No.  2.   Cut  Worsted,  Nayy  and  Black. 
Special  colors  to  order;     Pair,  SI. OO 

No.65.    Sleeveless  Shirt,  quality  of  No.  600. 


N0.66S.  Sleeveless  Shirt,  quality  of  No.  600S. 
N0.66.    Quarter  Sleeve  Shirt,  quality  of  N0.6OL 
No.64.    Knee  Tights,  quality  of  No.  604. 
No.  44.    Running  Pants,  quality  of  No.  4. 


SpaldingRunning  Pants 

No.    I.      White    or    Black 

Sateen,  fly  front  lace  back. 

Pair,  $  1 .26  -At  $12.00  Do^. 

No.   2.      White    or    Black 

lateen,  fiy  front,  lace  back 

Pair,  S  1 .00  •  $10.00  Doz. 

N0.3.  WhiteorBlackSilesia, 

fly  front,  lace  back. 

Pair,  76c.  •  $7.80  Doz 

No.  4.  White,  Black  or  Gray 

Silesia,  fly  front,  lace  back 
Pai»,  BOc.-k  $5.00  Doz. 

Silk  Ribbon  Stripes  down  sides  of  any  of  these 

running  pants.  Pair.extra,  25c.*^^.40i?o«. 

Silk  Ribbon  Stripe  around  waist  on  any  « 

these  running  pants.. 

Pair,  extra,  26c.  •  $2.I,0Doz. 

Spalding  Velvet  Trunlfs 

Fine  Velvet.  Colors:  Black, 
Navy,  Royal  Blue,  Maroon.  Special  col 
orstoorder.  Pair.S  I  .OO -k $10 .00 Do 
No.  4.    Sateen.  Black.  White. 

■  Pair,  50c.  •  $5.00  Doz 

Each,   $  1  .00    I     ONLY    SIZES 


P^ir,     .46 


SUF 
Chest,   26 


lEO 


30 


The  Ttrices  vrinted  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  ■*■  will  be  quoted  only  on  orders  for  one-half  dozen  or 
'^        '^  more.    Quantity  prices  NOT  allowed  on  items  NOT  marked  with  ^ 
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ISmhespalding(« 


ITRADEMARK  'ZZf' 


Spalding 
Tramping 
Shoe 


No  healthier,  invig- 
orating exercise  can 
be    taken    than    a 
daily  or  a  weekly 
tramp  through  the 
country,  but  to  en- 
joy  it    thoroughly 
the  feet  should  be 
properly  shod.     The  Spalding  Tramping  Shoe  has  i| 
been  designed  from  models  and  suggestions  furnished  I 
by  men  who  have  pursued  the  pastime  for  years,  and 
will  be  found  thoroughly  suitable  for  the  usage  to  . 
which  they  are  subjected. 

Spalding  Tramping  Shoe.    Per  pair,  $5.50 
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ttUHE  SPALDING 


ITRADE-MARK^uTilf 


Spalding 
Olympic 
Walking 
Shoe 


Spalding's  Olympic  Walking  Shoes  are 
made  from  designs  submitted  by 
champion  walkers,  amateur  and 
professional,  and  embody 
all  the  points  necessary  for 
speed  and  comfort.     They 
are  all  hand  made,  of  finest 
Kangaroo  leather,  by  ex- 
perts who  make  nothing 
else   but   athletic    shoes,    and    come 


sizes. 


No.  14W 
Spalding  Olympic  Walking  Shoe 
Per  pair,  $5.00 
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sKuTE  THE  SPALDING,! 


ITRADE-MARK'^Sf 


Spalding  Exercising  Equipment  lor  Home  Use  | 


The  apparatus  listed  in  this  catalogue  is  designed  particularly  for  private  use;  i.  e.,  in  homes  and 
private  gymnasiums.  It  retains  the  same  superior  marks  of  quality  which  distinguish  the  regular  line 
of  gymnasium  apparatus  manufactured  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  and  which  we  supply  on  contract 
equipment  from  our  Gymnasium  Contract  Department  at  Chicopee,  Mass.;  but  its  distinctive  design 
permits  it  to  be  sold  at  a  price  more  in  keeping  with  its  use  than  heretofore  ot)tainable,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  practical  value  or  durability.  We  give  below  suggestions  for  moderate  priced  outfits  made 
up  of  various  apparatus  and  exercising  implements  listed  in  this  catalogue.  We  issue  special  catalogues 
showing  apparatus  which  we  supply  on  contract  equipment,  and  copies  will  be  sent  to  interested  parties 
on  application  to  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc..  Chicopee.  Mass.,  Gymnasium  Contract  Department. 


No.  A.    Boys'  Home  Exercising  Outfit 


Consisting  of 
1  No.  IH  Elastic  Home  E.xerciser.      . 

P»ge 

89 

Pritt 
SI.OO 

1  No.  3PG  Medicine  Ball.canvas  cover. 

.'■.4 

4.00 

1  No.   A  Doorway  Horizontal  Bar.     . 

82- 

4.50 

I  .set  No.  25  Boxing  Gloves,  youths'. 
1  pair  No.  AW  Dumb  Bells,  wood,  1  ib. 

71 

77 

I.SO 
.46 

1  pair  No.  BS  Indian'ciubs,  2  lbs.       . 

78 

.70 

1  No.  PR  Disk  Platform,  iron.    .        . 

74 

6.60 

1  No.  15  Striking  Bag.  leather. 

72- 

3.00 

1  No.  1  Home  Gymnasium. 

79 

6.60 

2  pairs  No.  1  Hangers  for  Dumb  Bells 
and  Indian  Clubs.             ...     78 
Total. 

.32 
S26.47 

No.  B.   Adult  or  Boys'  Home  Exercising  Outfit 


No.  B  Outfit 


Consisting  of 
1  No.  12  Medicine  Ball.  6  lb.,  leather    P«9< 

cover 54 

1  pair  No.  AW  Dumb  Bells,  wood,  1  lb.  77 
1  pair  No.  AW  Dumb  Bells,  wood.  I'b  lb.  77 
1  pair  No.  BS  Indian  Clubs,  1'.  Ib.      .     78 

1  pair  No.  BS  Indian  Clubs,  2  lbs.       .     78 

2  No.  S  Bar  Bells 

4  pairs  No.  1  Hangers  for  Dumb  Bells 

and  Indian  Clubs 

1  No.  5  Chest  Weight  Machine.  . 
1  No.  2  Rowing  Attachment. 

1  No.  20H  Bar  Stall 85 

1  No.  205  Bar  Stall  Bench.  .        .     85 

l'  No.  101  Doorway  Horizontal  Bar.  .  82 
1  No.  FR  Striking  Bag  Disk.  .  .  74 
1  No.  10  Striking  Bag.         ...     72 


77 


78 


81 


Total,    S62.22.  i 
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ACCEPT  NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


3UARANTEES 
QUALITY 


Gold  Medal  "Players'  Autograph'!  Bats 


For  over  thirty  years  we 
have  turned  out  special 
model  bats  to  suit  the. 
leading  players  of  the 
prominent  professional 
leagues,  and  our  records 
will  show  hundreds  of 
different  bats  made  in 
accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  individual 
player,  many  of  whom 
have  been  league  record 
makers.  The  models 
that  have  been  ad)i  tid 
have  been  duplic  ittd  I  \ 
us  from  time 
to  time  as 
they  have 
require  d 
additional 
bats,  and  m 
hundreds  of 
cages  we 
have  bpen 
requested  to 
■furnish  to 
•othei'  play-  ^^S 
ersdupli(  ate  fi^** 
bats  that 
have  bpen 
made  for 
and  used  by 
well-known 
players. 


4^Z^  ^   ed^'T^"'^ 


This  is  a  very 
large  Bat  with  a 
thick  handle. 
Bals  supplied  will 
not  weigh  less 

Ihan  d5  nor  o^er 

48  n7s  Length 
abojt  35  inches. 


Model 

A  well  balanced 
small  handle  Bat 
ol  very  popular 
model.  The  Bals 
supplied  will 
urigh  not  less 
1  Ihan  38  nor  over 
41  ounces 


Spalding  Gold  Medal 


In  order  to  satisfy  the 
ever  increasing  demand 
from  our  customers  for 
bats  of  the  same  models 
as  used  by  the  leading 
players,  we  have  ob- 
tained permission  from 
many  of  the  leading 
battei-s  of  the  country 
to  include  in  our  line  of 
hijih  gride  bats  these 
Gold  Mochl  "Players' 
Aut-iin  iph"  Bats,  bear- 
their 
gnature. 
--^  Space  will 
not  permit  a 
description 
of  all  the 
various  mod- 
but  the 
following 
models  have 
been  select- 
ed as  exam- 
ples of  what 
we  are  pro- 
ducing in 
this  special 
"Players' 
Autograph" 
Bat  Depart- 
ment. 


'Players'  Autogpraph"  Bats.     Each,  $1.00 


Autograph 

AInosI  sag 

Chance,  with  less  weight 
evenly  dislributed.  handle 
thick.    Weighs     " 


li  Model    \    M 

Bat  as  the  \'5 
It  and  more  \'n| 
Idle  not  as  2| 
Uianll  noroverTI 


i 


Autograph  Model 


£ 


Bals  supplied  uill  not  weigh 


Autograph  Model 

This  Bat  Is  somewhat  shorter 


•del    I^A 

thick       A'vA 
Bats  ^    ^iBk 


ipplied  will    weigh  not  less  than  41  nor  over 
3  ounces.     Length  about  32 ' :  inches. 


Autograph  Model 

A  short  Bal  with  a  small  handle, 
but  with  good  bulk  In  the  balance 
ol  the  Bat.  BaU  supplied  will  not 
weigh  less  than  39  nor  over  41 


t 


Autograph  Model 


■npply  on  special  orders  Donlin,  Stone  and  Oakes  Models 
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nie  Spalding  "Cork  Center"  Official  National  Leasne  Ball  was  used  in  the 

The  Spalding  "Official  National  league* Ball 
'     '■     '  "CORK  CENTER' 


Rubbel 
_  <^°^"  E-Blue  Wool  Yam 

Played  wir.hesLM!nt*^r'fr^^',  "°-  Tir  '"'PJ"^^'^  *^^  ''^"- j'  ^^=  ^'»o  improved  the  game.  Base  ball 
piayed  with  the  Spalding  Cork  Center  Ball  is  as  far  m  advance  of  the  game  p  ayed  with  an  ordinarv  nihh^r 
center  balUs  the  game  played  wth  the  Spalding  Official  National  League  Ball  of  1909  and  be"o^  was  in 
"  '"="^''  ^*"  composed  of  a  slice  from  a  rubber  shoe,  some  yam 


•  bought  from  the  village  cobbler  and  deftly  wrapped 
rk  was  done. 

=ntific 


advance  of  the  original  game  with  the  hoi 

from  dad"s  woolen  sock,  and  a  cover  made  of  leath 

and  sewed  on  by  a  patient  mother  after  her  day's  w 

Base  Ball  to-day  is  no  haphazard  amusement, 
exactitude.     It  commands  the  best  that  is  in  men  of 
millions  who  testify  by  their  presence  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
has  upon  the  feelings  of  the  great  American  Public. 

Anything  which  results  in  making  the  game  nlore  interesring  to  the  spectators  is  good  for  the  game  itself 
-     *        sport  as  an  athletic  pastime.     The  Spalding 


providing  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  developi..^.. 
"Cork  Center"  Ball  makes  the  game  faster— we  have 
the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  players  to  this  effect- 
it  niakes  it  more  accurate  and  even,  the  ball  holding 
lis  life  right  through  the  game— not  getting  soggy  or 
dead  in  the  last  innings— "you  can  make  a  home  run 
in  the  ninth  inning  as  easily  as  in  the  first"  as  Roger 
Bresnahan  says. 

It  is  well  for  the  youth  of  America  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  while  the  cheapest  things  are  very  seldom 
the  best  things,  the  best  are  always  the  cheapest 
la^^l   '"^      ^'  P""  °'  ''^*  genuine  Spalding 

'Official  National  League"  Ball  is  $1.25 

each- no  more  and  no  less.  The  market  abounds 
with  «>.ca  led  "League  Balls."  all  listed  at  $1.23  each. 
'°'  y}.^  '°''  P>"Pose  of  deceiving  the  purchaser  and 
enabling  the  "just  as  good"  dealer  to  work  the  dis- 
count scheme  on  the  boy  who  is  not  posted. 

This  is  the  reason  why  bright  boys  always  insist 
upon  the  Spalding  Ball  and  decline  to  accept  any 
substitute.  To  many  parents,  a  ball  is  a  ball;  but  to 
the  American  lad  who  knows,  only  a  Spalding  Ball  is 
the  genuiije  and  Official  Ball  of  the  game,  and  substi- 
tution of  "something  equally  as  good"  does  not  go 
with  him,  for  he  has  learned  that  to  become  a  good 
ball  player  and  get  the  greatest  pleasure  out  of  the 
game,  he  must  use  the  same  ball  that  all  the  leading 
professional  players  use — and  this  is  the  Spalding 

♦Official  National  League"  Ball. 


pastime,  a  sport  of  almost  geometric 

tional  prominence,  and  gives  in  return  the  plaudits  of 

hich  this  most  remarkable  game 


of  the 


iderful  hold  1 


TO  THOSE  WHO  PLAY  BASE  BALL 

Every  modification  we  have  ever  adopted  In 
the  construction  of  our  Official  League  Ball  has 
t>een  decided  upon  after  exhaostl ve  experiments, 
always  with  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  the 
qualities  of  the  ball.  The  last  Improvement  was 
In  the  core  Kseif.  The  result  U  that  the  1911 
Spalding  OfBciai  League  Ball  Is  the  best  type 
of  ball  we  have  ever  turned  out.  It  is  more 
durable,  more  uniform  In  resistance,  and  holds 
Its  spherical  shape  better  than  any  type  of  base 
ball  made  heretofore  by  anybody.  I  consider 
the  1911  Spalding  Official  League  Ball  nearer 
perfection  than  any  base  ball  ever  made.  I 
personally  Investigated  this  improvement  when 
It  was  first  proposed  In  1908.  I  then  had  an 
exhaustive  series  of  experiments  and  tests 
made  to  determine  whether  the  core  could  be 
Improved.  I  was  present  at  these  experiments 
and  found  that  unquestionably  the  1911  type 
of  ball  was  a  great  Improvement  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ball  player  as  well  as  the 
durability  of  the  ball  Itself.  I  therefore  auth- 
orize the  following  statement:  ' 

TBE  SPAIDING  1911  OFFICIAl  lEAGUE  BAll 
is  (he  best  base  ball  Ihal  has  ever  been 
manalactured  and  sold  by  anybody. 


i^ 


i^l 


GUARANTEES 
QUALITY 


Spalding 

"Official  National  league"  Ball 

(REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OfFj 

CORK   CENTER 


mt      4    {  Each,  -   -   -   $1-25 
nIO.l  I  Per  Dozen,  $15.00 


Official  Ball  of 

the  Game  for 
over  Thirty  Years 


Tim  baU  has  the  Spalding 
"Patented"  Cork  Center, 

and  it  is  made  throughout  in  the 
best  possible  manner  and  of  high- 
est quality  material  obtainable. 


Adopted  by  the  National 
League  In  1878,  and  the 

only  ball  used  in  Champion- 
ship games  since  that  time. 
Each  ball  wrapped  in  tin- 
foil, packed  in  a  separate 
box,  and  sealed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  League 
regulations.  Warranted  to 
last  a  full  game  when  used 
under  ordinary  conditions. 


National  Association" 
Ball  at  $1.00  each  Is  the  highest 
grade  Pure  Para  Bnbber  Center  bail 
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Spalding  Catchers'  Mitts 


Spalding 

'Decker    Patent' 

Catchers'  Mitts 


No.  3-0.  Good  quality  black  calf- 
skin ;  patent  laced  back,  reinforced 
and  laced  at  thumb.  Strap-and- 
buckle  fastening  at  back.  Heavy 
piece  of  sole  leather  on  back  for 
extra  protection  to  the  fingers. 
Each.  S3.50 


No.  OR.  Made  of  durable  black 
leather  and  equipped  with  patented 
heavy  sole  leather  finger  protector 
on  back,  strap -and -buckle  fasten- 
ing, reinforced  and  laced  at  thumb: 
patent  laced  back.  Each,  82. 60 


ALL    STYLES    MADE    IN    RIGHTS    AND    LEFTS. 
FOR    LEFT    HANDED    PLAYERS    SPECIFY 


WHEN    ORDERING 
'FULL    RIGHT." 


Spalding    "Interstate" 
Catchers'  Mitt 

No.  O.  Professional  size  model. 
Made  of  selected  brown  grain 
leather,  well  padded;  strap-and 
buckle  fastening;  reinforced  and 
laced  at  thumb;  patent  laced 
back.       .       .        Each.  S3.00 

Spalding  "  Inter-City  " 
Catchers'  Mitt 

No.  OA.  Made  with  brown  grain 
leather  face  and  special  green 
leather  sides  and  back ;  strap- 
and-buckle  fastening;  reinforced 
and  laced  at  thumb;  patent  laced 
back.  Each,  $2.60 
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F 


Bv) 


TRADE-MARK  =Kf 


Spalding  Basemen's  Mitts 

<'WORLD   SERIES'' 
PROFESSIONAL    MODELS 


Special  Prolessional  Model 


Special  Prolessional  Model 

P.l«.t«IJon.lB.in(.. 

j^ 

\ 

t^ 

\fc 

No.  AXP^ -^ 

Larger  in  area  than  our  No.  AX 
and  made  with  patented  King 
Padding  so  that  the  amount  and 
position  of  the  padding  may  be 
adjusted  readily  by  the  player  to 
suit  himself.  Made  of  finest  qual- 
ity white  tanned  leather  through- 
out; leather  lacing;  strap-and- 
buckle  fastening.  Leather  strap 
support  at  thumb. 
No.  AXP.    Each.  S4.6o 

Spalding  "League  Special ' 
~  I.  AK  Basemen's  Hilt 


Made  of  absolutely  finest  quality 
white  tanned  buckskin,  face,  back 
and  lining;  leather  lacing  all 
around;  strap-and-buckle  fasten- 
ing. Leather  strap  at  thumb. 
No.  AX.     Each,  $4.00 


It  is  in  the  Spalding  Base- 
men's Mitts  that  the  full 
advantages  of  the  special 
"molded  face"  feature  can 
be  seen  and  appreciated. 
These  mitts,  which  from 
the  very  moment  they  are 
put  into  play  should  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conform- 
ation of  the  hand,  cannot 
be  simply  slapped  together 
without  regard  to  shape. 
The  leather  in  the  face 
must  first  of  all  be  most 
carefully  selected,  and  only 
the  very  best  portions 
picked  out  for  the  peculiar 
stretching  and  molding 
process  which  goes  so  far 
towards  making  Spalding 
Basemen's  Mitts  the  per- 
fect articles  they  are.  Then 
the  padding  must  be  shaped 
properly  by  hand  to  form 
the  necessary  "pocket" 
and  after  that  the'  other 
special  features,  only  found 
in  our  goods,  must  be  added, 
in  order  to  make  them 
worthy  to  bear  the  Spald- 
ing Trade-Mark. 


AND  IXFTS. 
ORDEaUNG  FOR  LEFt 
PLAYERS 


Slightly  larger  model   than  No. 
BXS  but  made  regularly  with  less 
padding.  The  padding  is  arranged 
according  to  the  King  Patent,  per- 
mitting the  player  to  adjust  posi- 
tion and  amount  of  padding  to 
suit  his  individual  ideas.    Made 
of  finest  quality  selected  calfskin 
throughout;  leather  lacing;  strap- 
and-buckle  fastening.      Leather 
strap  support  at  thumb. 
No.  BXP.     Each,  $4.00 
Spalding  "League  Special" 
BXS  Basemen's  Mill 


Made  of  finest  selected  brown 
calfskin,  face,  back  and  lining;^ 
leather  lacing  all  around;  strap- 
and-buckle  fastening.  Leather 
strap  at  (humb. 
No.  BXS.     Each,  S4.00 
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SUBSTITUTE 


?JHE  SPALDING 


ITRADEMARK 


The  Spalding  Official  Basket  Ball 


y'-^^  FFICIALLY  ADOPTED  AND  STANDARD.  The  cover  is  made  in  four  sections,  with 
m  ^k     capless  ends,  and  of  the  finest  and  most  carefully  selected  pebble  grain  English  leather. 

■  ■    We  take  the  entire  output  of  this  superior  grade  of  leather  from  the  English  tenners,  and 

m  ■    in  the  Official  Basket  Ball  use  the  choicest  parts  of  each  hide.    Extra  heavy  bladder  made 

^L  W    especially  for  this  ball  of  extra  quality  pure  Para  rubber  (not  compounded).     Each  ball 

^^fc  ~  packed  complete,  in  sealed  box,  with  rawhide  lace  and  lacing  needle,  and  guaranteed  per- 
fect in  every  detail.  To  provide  that  all  official  contests  may  be  held  under  absolutely  fair  and  uniform 
conditions,  it  is  stipulated  that  this  ball  must  be  used  in  all  match  games  of  either  men's  or  women's  teams. 

No.  M.    Spalding  "Official"  Basket  Bail.    Each,  $6.00 


Extract  Irom  Men's  Olticlai  Role  Book 

Rule  II -Ball. 
Sec.  3.  The  ball  made  by  A. G.Spald- 
ing &  Bros,  shall  be  the  official  ball. 
Official  balls  will  be  ygf^aSt^ 
stamped  as  herewith,  /  y-'MmTS  I 
and  will, be  in  sealed  \^^^^ 

Sec.  4.    The  offlcial  ball  must  be 
used  in  all  match  games. 


Extract  Irom 
Olfleial  Collegiate  Bult  Book 

The  Spalding  Official  Basket 
Ball  No.  M  is  the  official 
ball  of  the 
Intercollegi- 
ate Basket 
Ball  Associa- 
tion, and  must  be  used  in  all 


Extract  Irom  Women's  Olllclal  Rule  Book 

Rule  II— Ball. 
Sec.  3.  The  ball  made  by  A.  G.  Spald- 
ing  &  Bres   shall  be  the  official  ball. 
Official  balls  will  1 
stamped  as  herewith,  ^ 
and  will  I     ' 
boxes. 

Sec.  4.    The  official  ball  must  ba 
used  in  all  match  games. 
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Spalding  All-Sfeel  Playground  Apparatus 

Acknowledged  as  the  Standard.    Specified  and  porchased  by  practically  all 
Municipal  Park  and  Playground  Commissions  in  America. 


SPALDING  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS  IS  USED  IN- 


Brosklyii,  N  1 
BoHalo,  N.  Y. 


ge,  N.  J. 
Forcsl  Park,  Md. 
n.  Plain.  N.  Y. 
n.  Wayne,  In*. 

Galesbnrg,  III.  Uwell.  Mass. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  Lynn,  Mass. 

Greeley,  Col.  Madison,  N.  J. 
Bamillon,  Ontario,  Can.    Melrose,  Mass. 

Havana.  Cuba  Meridian,  Miss. 

Hoboken.  N.  J.  Milwaakee,  Wis. 

Jersey  Cily.  N.  J.  Morrlslown,  N.  J. 

Kansas  Cily,  Mo.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


New  PalU.  N. 
New  York.  N. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Oswego.  N.  Y. 
Pasadena,  CaL 
PassaicJV.  J. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Pillsborg.  Pa. 
Pocalello.  Idaha 
Polk.  Pa. 
PorUand,  Me. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Pono  Barrios,  S.  Am. 
Pneblo.  Col. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Rochester. 
Bye.  N.  Y. 
Sag  Harbor 


Y. 


^'  i: 


Correspondence  Invited.  Special  Plans  and  Estimates  on  Reanest. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.,  Inc. 

Gymnasium  and  Playground  Contract  Department 

CHICOPEE,    MASS. 
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*C%e  Official  Handbook  of  the 


/^^^^Jc^  ^    AiU  l/^iin  Q  Girls' Public  Schools  Aihleti< 
\jlTiS    -ri  iriLCllCS  Lague  of  Greater  New  York 

EDITED  BY  MISS  JESSIE  H.  BANCROFT 

Assistant  Director  Physical  Training.  Public  Schools  of  Greater  New  York 


HIS  book  is  a  necessity  in  every  classroom,  containing  as 
it  does  complete  instructions  for  directing  the  athletic 
activities  of  a  girls'  school.      A  partial  list  of  the  con- 
i^f:^=;^.<^     tents  is  given  herewith. 

Athletics  for  elernentary  and  hi   h  scjjool^;  how  ^^r-ni^^^^^^^^^  the 

How  judged  at  meets  ;  f^P'^^^l^/^^^XerlFi^t^^  ¥^^an  of  outdoor  athletics  for  elementary 

Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  10  cents  by  the  publishers 

American  Sports  Publishing  Company^ 
21  Warren  Street.  Nei»  York 


'^^,  THE  SRALDINGJ^TRADEIVIARK  ''Zl 


SPALDING'S  ATHLETIC  LIBRARY 
GROUP  XIL-  No.  331. 

Schoolyard 
Athletics 

By  J.  E.  SULLIVAN 

President  Amateur  Athletic  Union; 
Member  Board  of  Education  Greater  New  York. 

'T^HE  great  interest  in  ath- 

A     letics  that  has  developed 

'in   the   public   schools 

within  recent  years  has  led  to 

the  compilation  of  this  book 

with  a  view  to  the  systemiza-  , 

tion  of  the  various  events  that  form  the  distinctively 
athletic  feature  of  school  recreation.  With  its  aid  any, 
teacher  should  be  able  to  conduct  a  successful  meet,  while 
the  directions  given  for  becoming  expert  in  the  various 
lines  will  appeal  to  the  pupil.  Some  of  the  leading 
athletes  have  contributed  chapters  on  their  specialties: 
Ray  Ewry,  holder  of  the  world's  high  jump  record,  tells 
how  to  practice  for  that  event;  Harry  Hillman,  holder  of 
the  hurdle  and  three-legged  records,  gives  hints  on  hurdle 
racing  and  three-legged  racing ;  Martin  Sheridan,  all- 
around  champion  of  America,  gives  directions  for  putting 
the  shot;  Harry  F.  Porter,  high  jump  expert,  describes 
how  to  become  proficient  in  that  event.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  photos  taken  especially  for  it  in  public 
schoolyards.  PRICE   10  CENTS 
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Purand-Steel] 


lockers  are  objectionable* 

because  they  attract  vermin,  absorb  odors, 
can  be  easily  broken  into,  and  are  dangerous 
on  account  of  fire. 

Lockers  made  from  wire  mesh  61f 
expanded  metal  afford  little  secnr* 
Ity,  as  they  can  be  easily  entered  with  wire  cut* 
ters.  Clothes  placed  in  them  become  covere(J 
with  dust,  and  the  lockers  themselves  present 
a  poor  a|»pearance,  resembling  animal  cages 
Darand-Steel  Lockers  are  made  of  finest  Som 
grade  furniture  steel  and  are  finished  with  ^""1 
gloss  black,  furnace-baked  japan  (400°),  comparable 
vO  that  used  on  hospital  ware,  which  will  never  flake 
off  nor  require  refinishing,  as  do  paints  and  enamels. 


of  (hk  A.OOO  Ourand. Steel  Locker*  Inatalled  In  A* 
Cymnaslums  of  Chicago,      la'x  I8'i  «a>,  Doub"  Tier, 

Darand-Steel  Lockers  are  usually  buu.  with 
doors  perforated  full  length  in  panel  design  with  sides 
and  backs  solid.  This  prevents  clothes  in  one  locker 
from  coming  in  contact  with  wet  garments 
in  adjoining  lockers,  while  plenty  of  venti- 
lation is  secured  by  having  the  door  perfo- 
rated its  entire  length,  but,  if  the  purchaser 
prefers,  we  perforate  the  backs  also.  , 

The  cost  of  Dnrand-Steel  Lockers 
is  no  more  than  that  of  flrst-class 
Vooden  lockers,  and  they  last  as  long 
as  the  building,  are  sanitary,  secure,  and 
in  addition,  are  fire-proof. 


The  following  Standard  Sizes  abI 

THOSE   MOST  COMMONLY  USED  : 

DOUBLE    TIER 

SINGLE   TIER 

I3i  r2>3e  Inch 

I2>  12x00  Inch 

IB«  IS>3e  Inch 

IBx  IBxOO  Inch 

I2«l2x4a  Inch 

12x12x72  Inch 

IBx  I0x*2  Inch 

IBXIBI73  Inch 

Oeu»le  TIM 


Three  Leekera  In  •ingle  Tie'. 


Speclvl  Sizes  made  to  order. 
We  are  handling  lockers  as  a  special  con- 
tract business,  and  shipment  will  in  every 
cnse  be  made  direct  from  the  factory  in 
Chicago.  If  you  will  let  us  know  the  num- 
ber of  lockers,  size  and  arrangement,  we 
Bhall  be  glad  to  take  up,  through  coit» 
■pondencev  the  m«tt«r  of  prion. 
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SPALDING'S  NEW  ATHLETIC  GOODS  CATALOGUE 

1  'HE  following  selection  of  items  from  Spalding's  latest  Catalogue  will 
I        give  an  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  ATHLETIC  GOODS  manufac- 

^;^      turedby  A.  G.  SI^ALDING  &  BROS.     SEND  FOR  A    FREE 

COPY.      (See  list  of  Spalding  Stores  on  inside  front  cover  of  this  book.) 
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Standard  Policy 

A  Standard  Quality  must  be  inseparably  linked  to  a  Standard  Policy. 

Without  a  definite  and  Standard  Mercantile  Policy,  it  is  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  long 
maintain  a  Standard  Quality. 

To  market  his  goods  through  the  jobber,  a  manufacturer  must  provide  a  profit  for  the  jobber  as 
well  as  the  retail  dealer.  To  meet  these  conditions  of  Dual  Profits,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to 
set  a  proportionately  high  list  price  on  his  goods  to  the  consumer. 

To  enable  the  glib  salesman,  when  booking  his  orders,  to  figure  out  attractive  profits  to  both  the 
jobber  and  retailer,  these  high  list  prices  are  absolutely  essential;  but  their  real  purpose  will  have  been 
served  when  the  manufacturer  has  secured  his  order  from  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber  has  secured  his 
order  from  the  retailer. 

However,  these  deceptive  high  list  prices  are  not  fair  to  the  consumer,  who  does  not,  and,  in 
reality,  is  not  ever  expected  to  pay  these  fancy  list  prices. 

When  the  season  opens  for  the  sale  of  such  goods,  with  their  misleading  but  alluring  high  list 
prices,  the  retailer  begins  to  realize  his  responsibilities,  and  grapples  with  the  situation  as  best  he 
can,  by  offering  "special  discounts,"  which  vary  with  local  trade  conditions. 

Under  this  system  of  merchandising,  the  profits  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  jobber  are 
assured;  but  as  there  is  no  stability  maintained  in  the  prices  to  the  consumer,  the  keen  competition 
amongst  the  local  dealers  invariably  leads  to  a  demoralized  cutting  of  prices  by  which  the  profits  of 
the  retailer  are  practically  eliminated. 

This  demoralization  always  reacts  on  the  manufacturer.  The  jobber  insists  on  lower,  and  still 
lower,  prices.  The  manufacturer  in  his  turn,  meets  this  demand  for  the  lowering  of  prices  by  the 
only  way  open  to  him,  viz.:  the  cheapening  and  degrading  of  the  quality  of  his  product. 

The  foregoing  conditions  became  so  intolerable  that,  ten  years  ago,  in  1899,  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros,  determined  to  rectify  this  demoralization  in  the  Athletic  Goods  Trade,  and  inaugurated  what 
has  since  become  known  as  "The  Spalding  Policy." 

The  "Spalding  Policy"  eliminates  the  jobber  entirely,  so  far  as  Spalding  Goods  are  concerned, 
and  the  retail  dealer  secures  his  supply  of  Spalding  Athletic  Goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer 
under  a  restricted  retail  price  arrangement  by  which  the  retail  dealer  is  assured  a  fair,  legitimate  and 
certain  profit  on  all  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  and  the  consumer  is  assured  a  Standard  Quality  and  is 
protected  from  imposition. 

The  ' '  Spalding  Policy"  is  decidedly  for  the  interest  and  protection  of  the  users  of  Athletic  Goods, 
and  acts  in  two  ways: 

First— The  user  is  assured  of  genuine  Official  Standard  Athletic  Goods,  and 

the  same  fixed  prices  to  everybody 
Second— As  manufacturers,  we  can  proceed  with  confidence  in  purchasing  at 
the  proper  time,  the  very  best  raw  materials  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  our  various  goods,  well  ahead  of  their  respective  seasons,  and  this  enables 
us  to  provide  the  necessary  quantity  and  absolutely  maintain  the  Spalding 
Standard  of  Quality. 
All  retail  dealers  handling  Spalding  Athletic  Goods  are  required  to  supply  consumers  at  our 
regular  printed  catalogue  prices— neither  more  nor  less— the  same  prices  that  similar  goods  are  sold 
for  in  our  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  stores. 

All  Spalding  dealers,  as  well  as  users  of  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  are  treated  exactly  alike,  and  no 
special  rebates  or  discriminations  are  allowed  to  anyone. 

Positively,  nobody;  not  even  officers,  managers,  salesmen  or  other  employes  of  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros.,  or  any  of  th^  relatives  or  personal  friends,  can  buy  Spalding  Athletic  Goods  at  a  discount 
from  the  regular  catalogue  prices. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  "Spalding  Policy,"  which  has  already  been  in  successful  operation  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  will  be  indefinitely  continued. 

In  other  words,  "  The  Spalding  Policy  "  is  a  "square  deal  "  for  everybody. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
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standard  Quality 

An  article  that  is  universally  given  the  appellation  "Standard"  is  thereby 
conceded  to  be  the  Criterion,  to  which  are  compared  all  other  things  of  a' similar  nature. 
For  instance,  the  Gold  Dollar  of  the  United  States  is  the  Standard  unit  of  currency, 
because  it  must  legally  contain  a  specific  proportion  of  pure  gold,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  Genuine  is  g^aaranteed  by  the  Government  Stamp  thereon.  As  a  protection  to 
the  users  of  this  currency  against  counterfeiting  and  other  tricks,  consicierable  money 
is  expended  in  maintaining  a  Secret  Service  Bureau  of  Experts.  Under  the  law,  citizen 
manufacturers  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  Trade-Marks  and  similar  devices 
to  protect  themselves  against  counterfeit  products— without  the  aid  of  ''Government 
Detectives"  or  "  Public  Opinion  "  to  assist  them. 

Consequently  the  "Consumer's  Protection "  against  misrepresentatibn  and  "in- 
ferior quality"  rests  entirely  upon  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of  the  "Manufacturer." 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  have,  by  their  rigorous  attention  to  "Quality, "'for  thirty- 
three  years,  caused  theu-  Trade-Mark  to  become  known  throughout  the  world  as  a 
Guarantee  of  Quality  as  dependable  in  their  field ,  as  the  U.  S.  Currency  is  in  jts  field. 

The  necessity  of  upholding  the  guarantee  of  the  Spalding  Trade-Mark  and  main- 
taining the  Standard  Quality  of  their  Athletic  Goods,  is,  therefore,  as  obvious  as  is  the 
necessity  of  the  Government  in  maintaining  a  Standard  Currency. 

Thus  each  consumer  is  not  only  insuring  himself  but  also  protecting  other  con- 
sumers when  he  assists  a  Reliable  Manufacturer  in  upholding  his  Trade-Mark  and  all 
that  it  stands  for.  Therefore,  we  urge  all  users  of  our  Athletic  Goods  to  assist  us  in 
maintaining  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Excellence,  by  insisting  that  our  Trade-Mark  be 
plainly  stamped  on  all  athletic  goods  which  they  buy,  because  without  this  precaution 
our  best  efforts  towards  maintaining  Standard  Quality  and  preventing  fraudulent 
substitution  will  be  ineffectual.  ^ 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Articles  invariably  suffer  the  reputation  of  being 
high-priced,  and  this  sentiment  is  fostered  and  emphasized  by  makers  of  "inferior 
goods,"  with  whom  low  prices  are  the  main  consideration. 

A  manufacturer  of  recognized  Standard  Goods,  with  a  reputation  to  uphold  and  a 
guarantee  to  protect,  must  necessarily  have  higher  prices  than  a  manufacturer  of  cheap 
goods,  whose  idea  of  and  basis  of  a  claim  for  Standard  Quality  depends  principally  upon 
Ihe  eloquence  of  the  salesman. 

We  know  from  experience  that  there  is  no  quicksand  more  unstable  than  poverty 
in  quality— and  we  avoid  this  quicksand  by  Standard  Quality. 
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A  separate  book  covers   every  Athletic  Sport 

and  is   Official  and  Standard 

Price  10  cents  each 
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A.G.  Spalding  ®  Bros. 

,MTAIN    WHOLESALE    and   RETAIL  STORES   /r  the  FOLLOWING   CITIES.- 
V  YORK  CHICAGO  ST   LOUIS 

BOSTON  MILWAUKEE  KANSAS  CITY 

PHILADELPHIA       DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEWARK  CINCINNATI  LOS  ANGELES 

BUFFALO  CLEVELAND  SEATTLE 

SYRACUSE  COLUMBUS  MINNEAPOLIS 

BALTIMORE  INDIANAPOLIS        ST.  PAUL 

WASHINGTON  PITTSBURG  DENVER 


LONDON.  ENGLAND, 
BIRMINGHAM.  ENGLAND 
MA^JCHESTER,  ENGLAND 
EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


ATLANTA      .  DALLAS 

LOUISVILLE 

NEW    ORLEANS 
MONTREAL.  CANADA 
TORONTO.  CANADA 

nv6,Bros.  and  where  all  of  Snnl^ir,n\ 
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